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The Christian Impact’ 


Most REVEREND Patrick A. O’BoyYLE 
Archbishop of Washington 


I HAVE entitled this talk “The 
Christian Impact.” The John Car- 


tol Society is a body of men dedi- 


cated, like all other Catholic organ- 
izations, to follow and to practice 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, as ex- 
pounded by Our Holy Mother, the 
Church. We expect the members of 
this distinguished group to act as a 
leaven influencing by their exem- 
plary lives, their words and, above 
all, by their deeds those with whom 
they associate. 

Tonight, due to your gracious in- 
dulgence, it is my privilege to ex- 
press a few thoughts which I fer- 
vently hope will be helpful in guid- 
ing your thinking in some of the 
knotty questions of the day. I am 
encouraged to do this because of the 
sterling character of the member- 


ee 


*An address to the John Carroll Society, Washington, D.C., February 28, 1956. 


ship of this Society and because of 
the significant fact that your motto, 
like my own, is “State in Fide”— 
“Stand Fast in the Faith!” 

The impact you will make, indi- 
vidually and collectively, will be 
fruitful only insofar as you do not 
set up a wall of separation between 
your Catholic teaching and your 
daily lives, and insofar as you strive 
to renew all things in Christ. May I 
discuss with you the impact of three 
Popes on the economic thinking of 
modern times and also a few prob- 
lems which we must face up to be- 
cause of our Catholic beliefs. 


Challenge to Christians 


Nineteen centuries ago, St. Paul 
challenged his disciples in Ephesus 
to make a real impact for Christ by 
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rebuilding society in the image of 
the Saviour. His was a daring chal- 
lenge to Christians to reform the 
world. 

But there are others too with 
programs of reform. Over a century 
ago, for example, Karl Marx 
preached his doctrine of total 
change. He called for hatred, where 
St. Paul spoke of love. He preached 
violence and destruction, whereas 
the Apostle talked of renewing and 
rebuilding. Marx’s program became 
a reality under the guidance of 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. The 
Christian program was conserved 
and propagated by the Church and 
put into practice by millions of de- 
voted believers. Against the unholy 
three of communism, we can match 
the wisdom, the inspiration and the 
leadership of Popes Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII. 

Marx was right in seeing the need 
for reform when too many others 
were blinded to the evils of his time. 
We today can speak of the blessings 
of modern industry, but we should 


_not forget the tragic conditions 


of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. May I quote a document 
describing these conditions? The 
writer spoke of “the inhumanity of 
employers.” He said that “a very few 
exceedingly rich men have laid a 
yoke almost of slavery on the num- 
berless masses of unpropertied 
workers.” 

The writer was not Karl Marx, he 
was Pope Leo XIII. He had in mind 
conditions that seem unbelievable 
to us today—poverty so great that 
not only were women compelled to 


do heavy work in factories and 
mines, but even children of six or 
seven years spent long hours in the 
factory. He thought of working 
hours so long that they called for 
the utmost in human endurance, 
Men, women, and children did not 
live under those conditions. They 
merely dragged out an animal-like 
existence in utter misery and wretch- 
edness. 

We can understand why Man 
and other reformers reacted so v- 
olently against the conditions of 
those days. But unfortunately their 
remedy was worse than the disease, 
By contrast, Pope Leo XIII, in his 
memorable encyclical, On the Con. 
dition of the Working Classes, laid 
down a program of reform based on 
the wisdom and sanity of the Gos- 
pels. He was unsparing in his criti- 
cism of injustice and inhumanity, 
but he was equally vigorous in con- 
demning socialism as destructive of 
basic human rights. He defended 
the right of workers to organize into 
unions. He called for humane social 
legislation to protect the helpless 
and defenseless. 

To millions of Catholics, and to 
many who were not members of the 
Church, the appeal of Leo was 4 
call to action. The trend toward real 
reform was stepped up, and the 
danger of socialism receded. At the 
end of the First World War, when 
the nations of the world were draw- 
ing up a program of justice and 
moral reform as a basis for peace, 
their recommendations exactly paral- 
lelled the principles of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 
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Unfortunately, too many persons 
torgot these lessons. The frenzied 
and hectic prosperity of the Nine- 
teen Twenties brought about new 
abuses which were to culminate in 
a great worldwide depression. Wild 
speculation, dishonesty, betrayal of 
trust—all these were to bear their 
bitter fruit in the closing of our 
banks, the millions of unemployed 
in ever-longer breadlines, and the 
growing disillusionment of many in 
the economic system that made this 
possible. 

Once again extreme counsels were 
heard throughout the world, and 
once again a great Pope intervened. 
Twenty-five years ago this coming 
May, Pope Pius XI issued his en- 
cyclical, On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order. Like his predeces- 
sor, he was ruthless in castigating 
the greed, dishonesty, and disor- 
dered ambition that made a sham- 
bles of economic life. But he gave 
no comfort to those who sounded 
the death-knell for private property 
and free enterprise. He repeated 
Pope Leo’s condemnation of social- 
ism and told the sordid truth about 
communism to a world that was self- 
deceived about the rulers in the 
Kremlin. 

In contrast to the easy but false 
solutions to the social problem. the 
Holy Father spelled out in detail the 
true principles that must guide eco- 
nomic life. It must be founded on 
private ownership, in contrast to col- 
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lectivism. But this must be owner- 
ship tempered by moral and social 
responsibility, not the unregulated 
individualism that abused and al- 
most destroyed the right of owner- 
ship. 

The Pope outlined rights and du- 
ties for both capital and labor, again 
rejecting the extremes of collectivism 
and unregulated individualism. He 
insisted that government has the 
right and duty to pass social legisla- 
tion in the interests of the common 
welfare. But he warned against ex- 
cessive power in the State that 
would stifle rather than encourage 
the initiative of individuals. He 
called for co-operation rather than 
conflict as a ruling principle of 
economic life. Not only did he de- 
plore the bitterness of the class 
struggle, but he also warned against 
a disorder in society that makes it 
difficult to practise social justice. He 
wanted all producers, whether work- 
ers or owners, to work together in 
an organized fashion for the good of 
all. Finally, he called sternly for 
moral and religious reform as the 
necessary basis for social reform. If 
greed and selfishness rule the minds 
of men, rather than justice and 
charitv, any program of reform 
would be at best incomplete, and 
probably unworkable. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Such, in a nutshell, is the program 
of sanity and moderation that Pope 
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Pius XI offered to the world in the 
dark days of 1931. Again, we ask: 
How was it received? What effect 
did it have upon the world? What 
lessons does it contain for us today? 

To answer the first question, this 
Encyclical was received with mixed 
feelings. To millions this was the 
first ray of light after years of dark- 
ness. But to others stubbornly set 
in ways of thinking that produced 
the evils of the Thirties, this was a 
challenge that they could not ac- 
cept. May I quote the Pope’s own 
reaction, found in his Encyclical, 
On Atheistic Communism, issued in 
1937:- 


It is unfortunately true that the man- 
ner of acting in certain Catholic circles 
has done much to shake the faith of 
the working classes in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. These groups have refused 
to understand that Christian charity 
demands the recognition of certain 
rights due to the workingman, which 
the Church has explicitly acknowl- 
edged. What is to be thought of the 
action of those Catholic employers who 

.in one place succeeded in preventing 
the reading of Our Encyclical, On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order, in 
their local churches? Or of those Catho- 
lic industrialists who even to this day 
have shown themselves hostile to a 
labor movement that We Ourselves 
recommended? Is it not deplorable that 
the right of private property defended 
by the Church should so often have 
been used as a weapon to defraud the 
workingman of his just salary and his 
social rights? (On Atheistic Commu- 
nism, No. 50.) 


Yet slowly, but surely, the wisdom 
of this document became widely 
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acknowledged. In Europe, for ex. 
ample, a new generation of states. 
men, trained in this teaching, was to 
give the world outstanding leader. 
ship. It is no accident that leaders 
such as Adenauer, De Gasperi, Mon- 
net, Schumann and Bidault gave 
Europe its soundest guidance in the 
postwar world. The courageous ex. 
ample of Premier Diem in Indo 
China derives from this same source. 
While others were indifferent to 
communism and toyed with social- 
ism, these leaders steered a straight 
course based on sound Christian 
principles. 

Nor should we overlook the eco- 
nomic and social confusion that 
gripped much of Europe after the 
Second World War. In France, for 
example, there were strong cries for 
nationalization of property. In re 
ply, the present Holy Father cited 
with telling effect the principles laid 
down by his predecessor in 1931. 
Still later, in Germany, efforts were 
made to claim for workers, as a 
natural right, rights of management 
in industry equal to those of the 
owners. Again, Pope Pius XII inter- 
vened, asking that social reform be 
based on the sound principles stated 
so masterfully by his predecessor. 
On a more positive plane, legisla- 
tion in both France and Belgium 
brought the beginnings of industrial 
councils, in the effort to replace class 
strife by organized co-operation. 

Even in our own country, the 
teachings of Pope Pius XI have had 
a profound influence. For example, 
the late Professor Schumpeter of 
Harvard University repeatedly told 
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his students and his fellow econo- 
mists that they had much to learn 
from the Holy Father. Again, it 
may be difficult to pinpoint the 
achievements of the late Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and of the 
thousands of priests and laymen in- 
spired by his ideas. But no one 
would deny this influence upon the 
climate of our times, both in mod- 
erating extreme programs and in 
promoting vigorously the implement- 
ing of social justice in economic life. 


The Lesson for Today 


All this leads to the question: 
What lessons does this teaching con- 
tain for us today? We live in a world 
that, superficially at least, is vastly 
different from that of 1931. Instead 
of tragic unemployment, we have 
had almost sixteen years of continu- 
ous prosperity and high employ- 
ment. The contrast between bitter 
poverty and extreme wealth is not 
so common in our country today. 
Workers have gained more than any 
other economic group in the inter- 
vening twenty-five years. Grave 
abuses, such as drove us to the abyss 
in 1929, are no longer common. A 
body of social regulation, now ac- 
cepted in principle by all groups in 
the country, has helped in introduc- 
ing sanity and stability into econom- 
ic life. 

Can we say, then, that the work 
is done and that no further challenge 
remains to confront us? I answer this 
question by asking another: Can we 
say that Christian principles truly 
tule in modern society? 
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Suppose that we answer this ques- 
tion by facing up to a few of the 
problems that confront us today. As 
a first example, let us make an 
honest audit of the race problem 
that is currently so much discussed 
in the United States. We might go 
back to the quotation that I read 
from the 1937 Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI. There the Pope speaks of 
the scandal given by Catholics who 
do not accept or practise simple 
teachings of justice and charity. The 
race question, once we acknowledge 
that we are all children of the same 
Father, is equally simple in prin- 
ciple. It is fundamentally a matter of 
how we regard our fellow man. Do 
we segregate, condemn, and de- 
grade people on the basis of race? 
Or do we acknowledge that all men 
are our brothers in Christ? 

I recognize that the securing of 
full justice for our colored brethren 
presents problems. Differences in 
culture, education and living habits, 
due in the main to segregation and 
restricted opportunities, are not easi- 
ly bridged. That there are difficul- 
ties, no sensible person would deny. 
But what is our attitude in the face 
of these problems? Are difficulties 
an excuse for inaction, or, on the 
contrary, a challenge to vigorous and 
intelligent action? Are we negative 
and passive as steps are taken to 
bring full justice to the colored, 
or are we in the midst of the strug- 
gle, willing to risk mistakes, if neces- 
sary, but always striving to do the 
fair, the just, the kindly, the Chris- 
tian thing? 

Concretely, what can we do about 
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the race problem today? It seems to 
me that there are two broad lines of 
approach. First, each of us should 
ask: in what area, that I can in- 
fluence, are Negroes discriminated 
against merely because of their race? 
Do I know of competent doctors 
who are not free to practise their 
profession in the same way that a 
white doctor of equal ability could? 
Are there areas of employment 
closed to qualified persons, merely 
because of their race? Would we 
raise a social barrier against some- 
one whom we would have wel- 
comed, had not the mere accident of 
color intervened? 


A second line of approach is sug- 
gested by an argument which runs 
this way: it is foolish to seek to in- 
tegrate Negroes into a white com- 
munity, because the cultural and 
educational levels of the two groups 
are too far apart. How can we 
mingle two groups so different, with- 
out creating intolerable tensions? 


Perhaps the best answer to this 
objection is to go back into history 
~and read what was said about our 
own ancestors. I will not offend your 
ears by repeating the scurrilous re- 
marks that were common, not too 
long ago, about the Irish, the Ital- 
ians, the Hungarians, Polish and 
many other peoples represented 


here. We were considered by some 
to be the dregs of Europe, the 
products of old-world slums, the un- 
successful type that could not make 
a living in our native lands. We 
do not hear much about this today, 
precisely because this was a land 
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of opportunity. We had a chance 
to advance and assimilate. 


But we had this chance in large 
measure because of the accident of 
color. We could not be identified 
merely because of our external ap- 
pearances. When our parents sacr- 
ficed to give us an education, we 
could take our place equally with 
other educated members of our com- 
munities. But racial prejudice bar 
this advance to members of the col- 
ored races. Negro or Chinese col- 
lege graduates may be waiting on 
tables because they have no outlet 
for their training and talents. Can 
you expect a people to advance in 
the face of such discouragement? To 
me the remarkable thing is not that 
some members of minority groups 
are retarded, but rather that so 
many have been able to advance 
as far as they have. 


This is a real problem and it con- 
fronts us in every area of our na- 
tion. Difficulties may be more pub- 
licized in some places, but we all 
face the problem in one way or 
other. Here is a real challenge to us 
as Christian laymen, to take leader- 
ship in bringing about full equality 
of opportunity, in fact as well as in 
law, to every American citizen. Un- 
til we do this, we cannot pose as a 
truly Christian nation, Nor can we 
win the bitter war for men’s minds 
in the world struggle if the Com- 
munists can tell the hundreds of mil- 
lions in Asia and Africa that they, 
rather than Christians, practise the 
doctrine that all men are equal. 

Ten years ago, the Holy Father, 
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in speaking on this question to a 
group in Rome, said: 


From the day that the Church was 
divinely commissioned to “teach all na- 
tions” (Matt. 28: 19) she has, without 
distinction or preference, sent her mis- 
sionaries to all the peoples of the world. 
Her conviction of the sacredness of 
her momentous charge is based not 
only on the fact of the common physi- 
cal origin of all men, but also on the 
great truth of revelations, that God 
“wishes all men to be saved” (1 Tim. 
9:4) and that Christ the Redeemer 
“died for all” (2 Cor. 5:15). 

In this you have the key to the solu- 
tion of the problem that vexes you. All 
men are brothered in Jesus Christ; for 
He, though God, became also man, 
became a member of the human family, 
a brother of all. 


Those who follow the Holy Fa- 
ther will make a Christian impact; 
those who do not, will spread hate. 


Labor-Management Relations 


May I take a second challenge 
that faces us in the modern world, 
that of labor-management relations? 
Here also we have made great prog- 
tess since the days of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pope Pius XI. Broadly 
speaking, the worker is not exploited 
in the United States today. There 
are exceptions to this statement, of 
course. But, on the whole, a strong 
union movement and enlightened 
social legislation have safeguarded 
the rights of workers. Indeed, there 
are some who proclaim their fear 
of the power of labor today. They 
say that the pendulum has gone to 
the other extreme, and that labor 
today can at times exercise a dic- 
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tatorship that once was practised by 
capital. 


I am not, at this time, disposed 
to enter into the question of the 
relative power of business and labor, 
or to compare the sins of one with 
the sins of the other. Such compari- 
sons may have their merit, in the 
proper time and place, but my feel- 
ing is that there has been too much 
of a merely negative approach to 
labor-management relations. There 
are too many people who dig up old 
sins and new, on either side, and too 
few with the imagination and cour- 
age to press forward toward positive 
harmony and friendship, as dictated 
by our Christian ideals. Some may 
object that these evils must be re- 
moved before we can progress. But, 
I ask you, do we win people’s friend- 
ship by listing their faults? Is it not 
possible first to offer the hand of 
friendship and to explore ways of 
peace and then, when necessary, go 
into the obstacles that may remain? 


I mention this to point up another 
area where progress can be made in 
putting Christian ideals into social 
life. Basically, labor and management 
are partners in production; they 
prosper and decline together. Is it 
not reasonable that we should de- 
vote our energies to making these 
truths real and effective forces in 
American economic life? 


In order to keep the record 
straight, may I repeat what I said 
in an address a few months ago 
concerning the position of the 
Church with regard to the labor 
movement? 
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The Catholic Church cannot and 
will not support any labor movement, 
including our own, uncritically and 
without reservations. The Church is 
admittedly in favor of the organization 
of workers into unions for their own 
economic and moral betterment. But 
she is not pro-labor in the sense of 
rationalizing or condoning or winking 
at labor’s defects, nor is she pro-labor 
in the sense of being anti-management 
or anti-anything else. This, of course, 
is a truism, but it ought to be men- 
tioned, if only in passing, in order to 
clear away some of the confusion which 
too often surrounds the discussion of 
the subject of religion-and-labor in the 
public prints. 


The World Struggle of Ideas 


May I give one final brief ex- 
ample? Sometimes one wonders if 
we fully realize what is at stake 
when the policies, yea, the prin- 
ciples, we expect to guide our coun- 
try’s diplomats are at variance with 
those of the representatives of other 
countries. It would be well for us 
to remember that when nations 

_clash, the conflict, while ostensibly 
between armed men, is fundamen- 
tally a contest of ideas. Civilization 
is a thing of ideas and ideals and 
not material achievement, grandiose 
industry and armed might. It has 
to do primarily with the inner spirit 
of a man. 

We are now in the throes of such 
a contest of ideas. On the one hand, 
we say that we honor God and 
respect our fellow man; on the other, 
we censure the Communist as a rank 
materialist. But look at the record: 
Does he take his communism casual- 
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ly or listlessly? No! It is a “religion” 
with him and he is fired with an 
unholy enthusiasm that commends 
itself like the prudence of the un- 
just steward. He is a sworn servant 
to a perverted faith and he is dedi- 
cated to the distorted principle, 
“Render to man the things that are 
God's.” 


In my humble opinion, we are 
paying a grievous price in world af- 
fairs today because we fail to keep 
in mind the Soviet philosophy. Fail- 
ing to do this, we can easily sub- 
stitute expediency, the momentary 
victory, for steadfast adherence to 
principles. 

In the last twenty-five years, the 
Soviet Government has violated fifty 
out of fifty-two international agree- 
ments. It has brought under its 
domination nearly eight hundred 
million people; it has imprisoned in 
slave camps at least ten million 
others; and God only knows how 
many have been murdered in the 
numerous purges of the last twenty- 
five years. 


I cite these few facts to emphasize 
that communism based on the denial 
of God and the deification of man 
has always been insincere, wrong, 
and evil. Any dealings with the 
Communists based on any other be- 
liefs are almost doomed to failure 
from the start. Statesmen may at 
times be compelled to deal with the 
devil but they cease to be states 
men when they confuse him with an 
angel of light. Our government must 
continue to strive for peace, but 
peace with honor and with no sact- 
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fice offered to the idol of expediency. 
I have cited but a few of the 
problems that confront the thought- 
ful Christian as he surveys the world 
about him. What can he do about 
them? May I stress at this point 
the basic attitude that the true fol- 
lower of Archbishop Carroll should 
have at all times? I refer to the vir- 
tue of integrity. By integrity, I mean 
a courageous living up to one’s con- 
victions, regardless of cost. There 
are times when a man must stand 
up and be counted, no matter what 
sacrifice this may involve. 
The brave men who signed our 
Declaration of Independence con- 
cluded this timeless document with 
the phrase, “And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
upon the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” This, gentlemen, 
was not rhetoric. Charles Carroll, for 
example, was the richest man in the 
colonies, with a fortune that would 
be considered fabulous, if revalued 
in terms of modern prices. This he 
jeopardized for the principle that 
men must be free. Perhaps you 
heard the story that when he was 
about to sign, a colleague said: 
‘There are two Charles Carrolls in 
Maryland. How will King George 
know which one to hang?” So 
Charles Carroll added, “of Carroll- 
ton,” to his signature, saying “Now 
the King can make no mistake.” 
Archbishop John Carroll likewise 
counted no sacrifice too great for 
the principles he held dear. He 
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made the arduous and fruitless jour- 
ney to Canada, with Benjamin 
Franklin, in the effort to win sup- 
port for the colonies. He pleaded 
eloquently and effectively the needs 
of the Church in America, winning 
religious freedom in the new nation 
and obtaining from the Holy Father 
special considerations for the Church 
in the young republic. 

Integrity was the common de- 
nominator in the great Americans 
who, in their daily lives, followed 
principle and not expediency. We 
know well enough the agonizing de- 
cisions that were made by Presidents 
Washington and Lincoln. They took 
what they considered to be the right 
way, not the easy way. History re- 
veres them for their integrity. 


Renewing Society in Christ 
The thoughtful Christian who sur- 
veys the world about him will find 
countless opportunities to “renew 
all things in Christ.” In asking you 
to live up to the challenge to bring 
a Christian impact upon society, per- 
mit me, in conclusion, to offer a 
few suggestions. First of all, reform, 
like charity, should begin at home. 
We should be sure that our think- 
ing and ideals conform to those of 
the Gospel. We must be men of 
justice and integrity, and of burning 
love for our fellow man. Let us be 
sure that we know the mind of 
Christ and His Church, and that our 
reading always includes some mate- 
rial that examines world problems 
from the viewpoint of Christian 
truth. In addition, let us be men of 
prayer. Intellectual brilliance may 
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cast light on problems, but only vir- 
tue and God’s grace will change the 
hearts of men. 

Secondly, let us face boldly the 
difficulties involved in applying prin- 
ciples to the confusion of everyday 
living. We may not always agree 
that any given application is right 
or prudent. Good men do differ in 
matters of practical judgment. But 
let us strive with sincerity and hon- 
esty to make our Christian faith a 
powerful force in daily life. And 
where we do differ from others, let 
us do this in charity. Bitter con- 
flict and harsh imputing of motives 
are always unseemly, but it be- 
comes a scandal when those who 
accept the same religious ideals en- 
gage in harsh disputes with their 
fellow believers. 

Finally, let us remember one point 
so often insisted upon by Pope Pius 
XI, that reform must reach into the 
laws, customs, and institutions of 
society. The Holy Father warned 
that individual good will and virtue, 
while necessary, are not enough to 

~meet the problems of our age. 
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Whether we like it or not, we are 
profoundly influenced by the atmos- 
phere of our times. If standards and 
customs are good, evil men will be 
constrained and good men find it 
easy to become better. When the 
standards of society are low, it often 
takes heroism to be good, and weak 
men drift with the current. So we 
must aim for more than personal in- 
tegrity. Our ideals should be apos- 
tolic. Our aim should be to make 
religious truth and moral standards 
effective guides that men will follow 
in social, economic, and political life. 
This is not an easy task that I out 
line for you this evening. But our 
Divine Saviour did not come into 
this world to bring comfort, or ease, 
or complacency. He talked of fire 
and the sword. His lonely walk to 
Calvary was an example that each 
of us must be prepared to imitate. 
This, please God, we shall do if 
we keep in mind the words of St. 
Paul: “Be on the watch; stand fast 
in the faith; be the man; be ful 
of courage. And let everything you 
do, be done in the spirit of charity.’ 
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The Citizen Catholic 


When a Catholic lives up to the 


doctrine and the ideals of his religion 


he will be the best type of citizen. He will take a deep interest in all that 
pertains to the temporal, moral and spiritual welfare of his community. 
In his local government he will take an active concern. He never will be 
a blind party man, but his vote, which should be a thing of conscience as 
it is also a token of liberty, will go to the best candidate.—Richard M. 
McKeon, S.J. in the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEant, 


January, 1956. 
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Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends (John 15:13). 


E ARE assembled today in 
this beautiful amphitheater otf 
the Arlington National Cemetery, to 
thank Almighty God for His innu- 
merable blessings upon our beloved 
country and to render our prayerful 
tribute to those who have given 
their lives in its defense. The holy 
Mass which is being celebrated in 
this enclosure is offered as an act of 
supreme worship that God may be 
merciful to all our heroic dead and 
grant eternal peace and reward to 
their souls. This solemn event has 
been sponsored and arranged an- 
nually by the Knights of Columbus, 
Fourth Degree, Washington general 
assembly, as an exemplification of 
patriotism and civic virtue, which is 
the distinctive motive of this Degree. 

Our prayers and our tributes on 
the eve of Memorial Day are offered 
for all Americans, irrespective of re- 
ligious faith, and for our loyal 
friends and allies whose bodies lie 
beneath the hallowed sod, both here 
and abroad. But in a particular way, 
we wish to honor those of the Cath- 
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Patriotism: A Moral Duty 


REVEREND JAMES A. MAGNER 
The Catholic University of America 


olic faith who have rendered their 
last full measure of devotion to our 
Nation, on the battlefield and in all 
branches of the armed services. 


For Catholics, patriotism is a moral 
duty and a positive spiritual obliga- 
tion. We regard the State as a na- 
tural society, endowed with rights 
and duties by Almighty God, the au- 
thor of human nature and of the civ- 
ic order. Catholics love their country 
as a matter of principle and stand 
ready to serve it in all of its righteous 
causes, whether in peace or legiti- 
mate war. We recognize the State as 
an expression of the divine will for 
the orderly governance of human so- 
ciety, with the power to make laws 
and to command, within the norms 
of natural and divine law. Patriotism, 
therefore, follows as a virtue of jus- 
tice, love, and rational obedience, 
not as a matter of sheer expediency 
or compulsion in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

The record of Catholic participa- 
tion in our Armed Forces, from the 
War for Independence right down 
to World Wars I and II and the 
Korean war, offers abundant proof 
of courage, sacrifice, and patriotism 


°A sermon delivered at the 17th Annual Military Memorial Field Mass for the War 
Dead, Arlington National Cemetery, May 29, 1955. 
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of which our country may well be 


proud. 
Catholics in War 


During our revolutionary period, 
Catholics numbered only about 25,- 
000, under discriminatory statutes 
remaining from the hateful penal 
laws of England. Nevertheless, they 
gave most generously and indeed 
decisively to the cause for indepen- 
dence, with their blood and their 
treasure, Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, Md., pledged his fortune to the 
Colonial Army, participated as a 
member of the Continental Congress 
and of the Board of War, and was 
a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Daniel Carroll and Fa- 
ther John Carroll were dispatched 
by Congress to Canada to secure its 
neutrality during the war. Thomas 
FitzSimons, of Philadelphia, served 
as chief aid to Robert Morris and 
was the largest individual contribu- 
tor, in financing the Revolution. A 
total of $55,000 was subscribed by 
four other Catholics of Philadelphia. 
Oliver Pollock, of Virginia, gave his 

~own fortune and collected funds 
throughout the colonies for the 
cause. 

It is estimated that 38 to 50 per 
cent of the Revolutionary forces 
were Irish or of Irish descent; and 
it is reasonable to assert that a large 
number of these were Catholics. 
Gen. Stephen Moylan and Col. John 
Fitzgerald were aides-de-camp and 
secretaries to General Washington, 
and numerous others of the Catho- 
lic faith may be named in outstand- 
ing positions, including Commander 
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John Barry, a founder of the Amer. 
ican Navy, The Friendly Sons of $t 
Patrick, including many Catholics 
among their membership, contrib. 
uted $517,000 to aid the Army of 
Independence. 

From other Catholic sources on 
many fronts came valuable aid. The 
Catholic Indians, of Maine, and 
those under Chief Orono under the 
guidance of Father Pierre Gibault, 
of Vincennes, Ind., rendered heroic 
service. Large credit must be given 
to Father Gibault for retaining the 
Northwest Territory for the Colo- 
nies. The Catholic nations of 
France, Poland and Spain stood val- 
iantly at our side with men, arma- 
ments on land and sea, supplies and 
money when desperately needed. 
Even from the California missions, 
then under the flag of Spain in the 
territory of Mexico, came a contt- 
bution of $2,683. 

These are historic facts so well 
known that we need not now an- 
plify upon them or further review 
the illustrious names of those who 
shared in our struggle. Suffice it to 
say that at the conclusion of the 
war, Washington took public cog 
nizance of the patriotic part which 
Catholics “took in the accomplish 
ment of our Revolution and the 
establishment of our Government, 
and appealed to citizens of all de 
nominations to assure their claim for 
justice and equal rights under the 
new laws. The American Constitu- 
tion itself was signed by two Cathe 
lics, Thomas FitzSimons and Daniel 
Carroll. 

In the wars which followed, of 
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1812 and the War with Mexico, 
Catholics were no less ready to serve 
our country. In the Civil War, Cath- 
olics served on both the Union and 
the Confederate sides, as their loca- 
tion and convictions indicated, both 
in the rank and file. The names of 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan for the 
North comes to mind among nu- 
merous distinguished generals. In 
the South, Father Abram J. Ryan 
served as poet and chaplain. In the 
North, Archbishop Hughes, of New 
York, was sent to Europe on a mis- 
sion for the Union. And on the bat- 
tlefields of both the North and the 
South, heroic Catholic Sisterhoods 
nursed and aided the wounded and 
dying on the battlefields and in the 
hospitals, as commemorated by the 
beautiful monument in Washington, 
D.C., erected near St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral by the women’s auxiliary 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

During the Spanish-American War, 
Catholics again responded generous- 
ly. Over 1,000,000 Catholics served 
the American forces in World War 
I, along with many auxiliary services 
such as those offered by the Knights 
of Columbus. In World War II, it 
is estimated that 24 per cent of all 
the American Armed Forces were 
Catholics, and 3,036 Catholic chap- 
lains served in all branches of the 
service. We do not have complete 
reports of the Korean action under 
United Nations Command; but we 
may rest assured that Catholic ser- 
Vice was at least in proportion to 
our total population. On land, sea 
and air, in the enlisted and con- 
scripted forces, GI’s and commis- 
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sioned officers of all rank, men and 
women, Catholics have given a glo- 
rious evidence of patriotism and 


‘have contributed immeasurably to 


our national morale and strength. 

We are indeed proud to offer, 
even in reduced summary form, 
this tribute of loyalty and devotion 
and to join with all our fellow 
Americans in this act of patriotic 
remembrance. 

In these times, however, we can- 
not end our grateful demonstration 
with remembrance of the dead. As 
President Lincoln stated at Gettys- 
burg, we must implement the patri- 
otism of the living, with a vigorous 
reminder of the fact that civic vir- 
tue has to be nourished with relig- 
ious principles and sound morality. 
We cannot depend upon atomic 
weapons alone to keep the peace. 
Indeed, these instruments may re- 
sult in total annihilation. We need 
a profound realization of our re- 
sponsibility to God, and we must 
spread that same realization to all 
the peoples of the earth in the spir- 
it of Christ. 

From time to time, we are faced 
with campaigns to remove religious 
principles from public life. Some- 
times this action takes the form of 
fomenting social discord among va- 
rious religious groups. Catholics 
have frequently suffered from the 
false allegation of being anti-Ameri- 
can. 

During the Colonial Days, Cath- 
olics suffered from the discrimina- 
tory measures transmitted by the 
hated English penal laws. These 
measures were washed out in the 
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blood of the Revolutionary War and 
in the guaranties of the new Bill of 
Rights. About the middle of the 
last century, Catholics were attacked 
as anti-American in the so-called 
“know-nothing” movement. This at- 
tack was washed out in the blood 
of the Civil War. 

Toward the end of the century, 
the same type of accusation and 
campaign appeared in the so-called 
American Protective Association— 
the once active APA. This was 
washed out in the blood of the 
Spanish American War. Then came 
the Ku Klux Klan, with similar slo- 
gans impugning the patriotism of 
Catholics. This was washed out in 
the blood of World War I. Let us 
hope and pray that more wars will 
not be necessary for us to disprove 
the falseness of such allegations. 

In other cases, there is an attempt 
to drop an iron curtain between civ- 
ic activity and religion, as if a deep 
antagonism existed between them. 
The principle of separation of 
church and state has been tortured 

~by particular groups for dubious 

purposes. Self-styled defenders of 
the State have engaged in an effort 
to eliminate from the realm of civic 
activity and service any reference 
to or cooperation with the church, 
and indeed appear desirous of pe- 
nalizing and destroying religion as 
a kind of alien and hostile body. In 
the Communist-dominated countries, 
religion has been stigmatized by 
the ruling oligarchy and crushed, 
as unscientific, an enemy to the best 
interests of the people, and contrary 
to the principles of the state. 
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Americans of all faiths who 
cherish their freedom and acknowl. 
ledge God as the only true source 
of authority and law will stoutly re. 
sist all such tendencies. While we 
never intend to mingle or confuse 
the legitimate functions of Church 
and State, we believe that our coun- 
try is strongest and best when it 
humbly professes its faith and trust 
in Divine Providence. What we need 
in these times is a strengthening of 
religious faith, not a weakening or 
flight from it, and a positive reaffr- 
mation of the spiritual nature and 
destiny of man. 

For this reason it is important 
that men and women of genuinely 
patriotic and religious principles ex- 
ert a public influence by a spirit of 
service and serious participation in 
all phases of life—educational, cul- 
tural, civic, professional, business 
and charitable. We cannot allow the 
leadership of society to be seized by 
those who entertain a sheerly mate- 
rialistic view of mankind and a 
chemical concept of the human 
soul and who regard the State as 
the exclusive property of the God- 
less. Memorial Day is a_ glorious 
challenge, not only of grateful de 
votion to our heroic dead, but also 
of living dedication to the better- 
ment of our country and to the pro- 
motion of international peace with 
justice and freedom under God. To 
this living task, we pledge ourselves 
with the stirring words of Christ 
who gave himself for all mankind: 
“Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 
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Helping the Panic Neighborhood’ 


JouN McDermortr anp Dennis CLARK 


OUSING has become the cen- 

tral issue in race relations to- 
day. This is true for most of the 
United States and, in particular, for 
the big cities of the North. The 
priority of housing has become al- 
most an operating principle among 
groups currently dealing with inter- 
racial matters in these areas. Why 
is this? 

Although the elements of the 
problem are complex and numerous, 
three primary causes may be dis- 
cerned: 1) a greatly increased de- 
mand for housing among Negroes 
resulting from population move- 
ments and social advances; 2) the 
persistent rigidity of racial barriers 
in housing and the high tension and 
relative lack of progress in this area 
of race relations; and 3) the deep 
implications of racial integregation 
in housing and its finality with re- 
spect to the whole race relations 
problem. 

The great Negro migrations from 
the land to the city and from the 
South to the North really began in 
the production boom of World War 
I. They continued at a brisk rate 
through the 20’s only to drop off 
sharply with the advent of the de- 
pression. World War II revived 
these movements and greatly ac- 
celerated them as the nation’s indus- 
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trial machine strained every muscle 
to meet military needs. The migrat- 
ing Negro was indispensable to the 
alleviation of a serious labor famine 
during those critical days. 

Between 1940 and 1947 no less 
than 2,729,000 non-whites migrated 
from their homes, over half of them 
to distant’ states. For the most part, 
they swarmed into the big northern 
cities and, by necessity, into the al- 
ready old, overcrowded and dilapi- 
dated Negro ghettoes. The urban 
white population also increased dur- 
ing the 40’s. With the wartime close- 
down of the private housing indus- 
try, the total result was a fantastic 
housing shortage which was particu- 
larly cruel to Negroes. 

The emergency conditions also ac- 
celerated a great social and econom- 
ic growth on the part of Negroes. 
Sheer wartime necessity opened up 
many types of jobs previously closed 
to them. It also spawned the first 
effective governmental efforts to 
combat employment discrimination 
and set the stage for the spread of 
Fair Employment Practice laws and 
agencies through many states. 

Aided by a prosperous post-war 
economy, Negroes have generally 
held fast to their wartime gains and 
have continued to improve their 
lot. Significant advances against dis- 


°Reprinted from the Interracial Review, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y., August, 1955. 
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crimination have been made in many 
fields. A new and much larger mid- 
dle class has grown up. Able, am- 
bitious and confident, these families 
are keenly sensitive to the grievous 
inadequacy and the social symbol- 
ism of the old, densely-packed, seg- 
regated neighborhoods. More mean- 
ingful, however, is the fact that they 
are economically able to realize their 
desires. They have the money to 
buy their way out of the slums. 
These two great growths in popu- 
lation and social position have com- 
bined to create a tremendous de- 
mand among Negroes for more and 
better housing. Progress toward sat- 
isfying this demand, however, has 
been seriously thwarted by the 
counter pressures of racial intoler- 
ance. The amount of new post-war 
housing built by private enterprises 
and available to Negroes has been 
ridiculously small in relation to the 


need and the ability to buy. 


Social Tension 


More dramatic and_ revealing, 
however, has been the serious social 
tension that not uncommonly occurs 
when a Negro family moves out of 
the old ghetto. Everyone by now has 
heard about such incidents as those 
of Cicero, Illinois and Chicago's 
Trumbull Park project. In no other 
field has prejudice remained so viru- 
lent and common as in that of hous- 
ing. It seems to be the only remain- 
ing interracial problem producing 
fairly regular violence. As barriers 
to equality are overcome in employ- 
ment, public accommodations and 
education, the housing field becomes 
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conspicuous by virtue of its wide- 
spread, rigid and persistent discrim- 
inatory patterns. 

When we seek the reason for this 
condition, we find that discrimina- 
tory barriers in housing seem to be 
almost the sine qua non of prejudice. 
Men reflect their true values, ideas 
and attitudes most directly in the 
intimate primary realm of living that 
surrounds the home. Discriminatory 
barriers in housing are strong be- 
cause they are probably the last cit- 
adel for those basic attitudes of ra- 
cial antipathy which, we must admit, 
still exist in the minds of the ma- 
jority of white people. The idea of 
integration in housing directly chal- 
lenges this citadel and the attitudes 
it represents. 

Integration in housing, therefore, 
has much deeper implication than 
integration in any other area of so- 
cial intercourse. Acceptance of the 
Negro as an equal in employment, 
education or community facilities is 
a good sign, but it is not nearly as 
significant as acceptance of the Ne- 
gro as an equal in the neighborhood 
and the home; these areas are rela- 
tively impersonal, It is commonly 
observed how people can_partici- 
pate in impersonal situations where 
racial justice prevails and still hold 
the most unjust racial attitudes. It 
is almost impossible, however, to 
conceive of practicing racial justice 
in the intimate institutions of home 
and neighborhood and at the same 
time harboring unjust racial atti 
tudes. 

All of these reasons explain why 
there is a certain finality about in- 
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tegration in housing in relation to 
the whole race relations problem. 
Many believe that when integration 
in housing is common, the race re- 
lations problem will have been dealt 
its death blow. From this point of 
view, housing has always been the 
central issue in race relations, the 
final acid test which race relations 
progress must meet. 

In the City of Philadelphia, which 
has a rather fortunate tradition in 
race relations, there is considerable 
concern about these neighborhoods. 
The city has some strong leadership, 
a Commission on Human Relations 
and patterns of community life have 
modified some of the worst of big 
city evils. Many of its neighbor- 
hoods are integrated. Many others 
are in transition. Yet, it is not unusual 
for Negro families entering homes 
in all-white areas to be harassed, 
intimidated or subjected to van- 
dalism. 


Efficient Programs 


The Commission on Human Re- 
lations staff, a special police detail 
and intergroup relations agencies 
like the privately supported Phila- 
delphia Fellowship Commission have 
fairly efficient programs for concen- 
tration in trouble spots. Telephone 
threats, broken windows, thrown 
paint, slashed auto tires and other 
displays of marginal violence are all 
dealt with effectively and action is 
taken to prevent the spread of agi- 
tation or conspiracy. Occasionally, a 
larger incident occurs, but the over- 
all record is one of slow steady 
progress. 
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The abiding problem in the city 
is not violence, but the frigid with- 
drawal of whites from the pres- 
ence of Negro neighbors. Anyone 
who knows Philadelphia’s population 
trends knows that movements by 
Negro home buyers have meant a 
gradual exodus of white residents. 
In some places the process has not 
been gradual. A certain type of real 
estate sale will break the usual “un- 
written agreement” not to sell to 
Negroes. Sometimes “block busting” 
real estate dealers may consciously 
plan a panic by suddenly introduc- 
ing a non-white family into a block 
of homes, but this is relatively rare, 
however. Public auction of a house 
that is in tax arrears or simple eco- 
nomic pressure more commonly 
causes a transaction that is beyond 
the control of the local real estate 
fraternity. Through a “spite sale” an 
angry neighbor may seek to revenge 
himself on the community. This is 
how a panic begins. 

Time and again rashes of “For 
Sale” signs have appeared along 
whole blocks of homes in German- 
town or among the rows of West 
Philadelphia. Within a year, it will 
be a foregone conclusion that the 
block will soon be all Negro. The 
white owners lose confidence in their 
homes and their neighborhoods, and 
sell as quickly as possible. There are 
no really rational reasons why this 
process takes place, for the mental- 
ities behind it are dominated by 
fear, pride, exasperation and even 
hysteria. The whites fall prey to the 
folklore of intolerance and the stub- 
born perversity of this type of mar- 
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row-deep exasperation is something 
that must be witnessed to be appre- 
ciated. 

The city’s Commission on Hu- 
man Relations made a broad survey 
of non-white housing in Philadelphia 
and decided to try to do something 
in areas where much needed Negro 
housing expansion was taking place. 
It was felt that the city has a definite 
stake in the “changing neighbor- 
hood” situation, Rapid population 
turnover disrupts organization pat- 
terns and institutions and under- 
mines community stability. White 
residents or move-outs may blame 
the newcomers for this phenome- 
non. The newcomers usually feel 
resented and rebuffed. Civic coop- 
eration and morale suffer. With 
these conditions prevailing in many 
areas and more and more white 
citizens leaving the legal boundaries 
of the city for the suburbs, the case 
for municipal concern can be easily 
seen. Bit by bit an experimental ap- 
proach to the problem was worked 
out by the Commission on Human 
Relations. The technique developed 
may not be an adequate answer to 
the problem of racially changing 
neighborhoods, but it is certainly 
fitting some of the needs on various 
levels even as an experiment. 

It is evident to those experienced 
in interracial work that the im- 
pulse peculiar to prejudice gives it 
something of an advantage over or- 
ganized. -counter measures. Racial 
bias has ready-made operating chan- 
nels of ignorance and accepted 
modes of unreasonable and stereo- 
typed thinking. In a sense, this evil 
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force is ready for action in all our 
communities. Since the action it 
causes is in most cases thoughtless 
and anarchic, sudden and rapid 
flights of white neighbors are easily 
brought about. 

With this fact in mind an infor. 
mal “warning system” was developed 
throughout Philadelphia under the 
Fellowship Commission and _ the 
Commission on Human Relations, 
This is composed of persons and 
groups that are sensitive to racial 
(as well as religious) tensions at the 
neighborhood level. Through it and 
by other means, the agencies can 
know of Negro move-ins, often be- 
fore they occur, thus gaining time 
in which to work against panic. If 
the neighborhood has had incidents 
or difficulties concerning racial mat- 
ters before, special precautions can 
be taken. 

If there are signs of tension in an 
area, such as frightened phone calls, 
appeals to clergymen or ward lead- 
ers to “do something,” ete., a field 
representative of the Commission on 
Human Relations briefs himself and 
investigates the situation, contacting 
citizens of both positive and nega- 
tive views. It has been found repeat- 
edly that neighbors, anxious over 
the prospect of Negro newcomers, 
are often desperate to have some- 
thing concrete done to meet what 
to them is a burning issue vexed 
with uncertainty and dire signifi 
cance. 

This need for concrete action is 
filled when the Commission’s repre- 
sentative proposes concrete action 
in the form of a “block meeting” in 
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the parlor or cellar recreation room 
of one of the neighbors. Care is 
taken to focus the plans around 


_some neighbor who is well respected 


but who is not known to have strong 
feelings on the subject one way or 
the other. Sometimes the meeting is 
held in a nearby community center. 
In one case a_ convenient parish 
auditorium was the gathering place. 


Changing Neighborhoods 


Generally, the smaller the meet- 
ing the more easily the Commission 
representative can make his presen- 
tation. On as informal a basis as pos- 
sible the speaker makes a concise 
and clear talk. The object of his talk 
is to make the neighbors examine 
their position and, in effect, examine 
their consciences and the attitudes 
they have adopted. The field repre- 
sentative does not preach. He mere- 
ly states that he is present because 
many people have been asking ques- 
tions; the City has an agency that 
studies the facts about “changing 
neighborhoods”; he is there to pre- 
sent these facts and to try to help 
the local citizens. The presentation 
then usually follows this outline: 

A. The reason for the City’s in- 
terest in the problem: It is pointed 
out that the Commission on Human 
Relations is an agency supported by 
taxpayers, and hence can render 
citizens the service of presenting 
facts that the City authorities feel 
will be helpful. The City is inter- 
ested in keeping its neighborhoods 
stable. It is obliged to see that all 
citizens are treated fairly. The city’s 
Housing Coordinator has already 
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stated that equal opportunities in 
housing are part of the city’s hous- 
ing program. 

B. Reason why Negroes are mov- 
ing into all-white areas: The growth 
of the Negro population due to war- 
time migration is mentioned, The 
desire of Negroes for better housing 
is traced to the improvements they 
have experienced in employment 
and education. The audience readily 
affirms that these latter have been 
commendable advances. The fact is 
then emphasized that Negroes are 
moving into many areas, and _ this 
helps to break down objections that 
one locale is being victimized or 
“worked over.” Needless to say, the 
speaker throughout fairly _ bristles 
with examples and factual illustra- 
tions. 

C. How neighborhoods react to 
Negro newcomers: Three reactions 
are described. The first is the one of 
violent assault on the newcomers. No- 
body in the audience openly defends 
this aggressive course. The’ second 
reaction is that of running away from 
the situation. This is discussed 
further. Why do white people run 
away from interracial residence? 
The speaker gives six reasons, which 
he calls the “Six Fears.” These are: 
1) Fear of Property Loss (Financial 

Loss) 

2) Fear of Loss of Social Status 

3) Fear of Intermarriage (Intimacy) 
4) Fear of Crime 

5) Fear of Neighborhood Decline 
6) Fear of Being in the Minority 

When these fears combine, they 
form a pattern of panic. The speak- 
er then refutes these fears with facts 
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drawn from the local scene. Good 
well-cared for interracial neighbor- 
hoods are mentioned. Facts and fig- 
ures are presented that disprove 
the property loss theory. The idea 
of social status is explained and it is 
shown that many Negroes have 
moved into professional and middle 
class status and beyond. What scant 
knowledge that is available on inter- 
marriage rates is presented. Reduc- 
ing apprehension about the high 
crime rate among Negroes seems to 
be the hardest point on which to 
satisfy listeners, That the condition 
of the neighborhood is dependent 
on all the neighbors and not on a few 
newcomers can be effectively shown. 
The fear of being in the minority is 
treated in a humorous fashion that 
appeals to the common sense of most 
people. 

The group is then told that the 
six fears can cause extreme disrupt- 
ing difficulties for families and the 
neighborhood. Unscrupulous _ real 
estate dealers playing on these fears 
can turn over the property of an 
area, making good commissions on 
every sale. The residents are cau- 
tioned to be very careful of solici- 


tation and to be wary of tempting. 


offers held out by persons interested 
only in how much they can get out 
of the neighborhood in cash. 

The antidote to all of the fears 
listed above is gradually applied. 
Carefully prepared statements of 
facts that are applicable to the local 
scene are emphasized. Examples of 
sale prices or neighborhood condi- 
tions drawn from other cities are not 
considered to be relevant in the least 


by Philadelphians who are intensely 
involved in an intimate and _proxi- 
mate emotional siege. Fortunately, 
Philadelphia has enough areas inte- 
grated on a stable and healthy basis 
to provide good illustrations of suc- 
cessful democratic living with steady 
property values. 


An Action Program 


The Commission representative 
has some sound advice on which to 
end his talk. The points form an ac- 
tion program for neighbors who feel 
that something “must be done.” They 
may be summed up as follows: 

1) Stay Put. Don't sell your house 
and run away to a heavier mortgage. 
You will probably have to sell at a 
loss if all the area properties are 
dumped on the market in a panic. 

2) Organize. Form a block or 
neighborhood group, open to all 
citizens and races. 

3) See your realty dealers and 
ask them to assist in keeping the 
area stable, Make clear that families 
of all races who are good neighbors 
in the civic sense of the term are 
welcome. Point out that in view of 
present trends, no “exclusive” wall 
can be built around any area. 

4) Squelch rumors. Try to calm 
excited talk and dispel any untrue 
or half-true statements about the 
neighborhood or racial matters in 

eneral. 

5) Guard the neighborhood's hous- 
ing standards. Have your group or 
civic organization watch closely all 
zoning changes, conversions, over- 
crowding or signs of dilapidation. 
Housing regulations should be well 
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known and city officials should be 
promptly notified if services begin 
declining. 

6) Form a welcoming committee 


- that will visit newcomers of all 


races, tell them of the civic group 
and invite them to participate in the 
work of building a better commu- 


nity. 

“Wie the talk, which lasts about 
twenty minutes, the floor is open for 
questions. At this point the air is 
often charged with statements of 
outrage, of scathing cynicism or 
open contempt. The people attend- 
ing, having just been given the facts 
about racial change in an urban 
community, many times show a fero- 
cious ability for denouncing these 
facts. Seldom does the positive ele- 
ment predominate. Those opposed 
to racial contact or integration are 
quick to activate all of the stereo- 
types and excuses in the most vocal 
and agitated manner. They are in 
rebellion against logic and fact and 
hold with a rather pathetic deter- 
mination to their confused and con- 
tradictory opinions, At times, the 
Commission’s representative is in- 
sulted and reproached in the hot 
folk language of the big city. 

The city representative who has 
been trained and is skilled has been 
through this many times. The key- 
notes of his work are gentleness 
and persistence. He answers ques- 
tions again and again. His plan gives 
the people something definite to act 
upon and think about. He asks that 
neighbors be estimated first as per- 
sons, and then on any other sensible 
basis desired. He remains calm and 
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waits for the group to discover that 
he is the one person who cared 
enough about their problems to dis- 
cuss it at length with them. The 
group goes through several phases 
of catharsis before it begins seriously 
to think about the action plan pro- 
posed by the speaker and the cited 
weaknesses of the alternatives. 

Field work with this program has 
been limited. In the majority of the 
test locations, the work has ap- 
parently stabilized situations that 
could have meant almost total neigh- 
borhood turnovers. Time has been 
gained for understanding to grow. 
In one particular area, feeling has 
remained strongly anti-Negro, but 
this is in a locale where a “neigh- 
borhood improvement” group has 
tried to exclude Negroes by veiled 
threats and intimidations. The tech- 
nique of meeting with citizens of 
changing blocks cannot be carried 
out on a large scale by a city 
agency simply because neighbor- 
hood changes are too rapid and too 
extensive for a small staff to cope 
with. A city agency can, however, 
test the effectiveness of such tech- 
niques in places where they are bad- 
ly needed. 

This “Philadelphia Approach” has 
valuable merits. It approaches the 
people on an important civic, social 
and moral issue when the people 
are ready to think about it. It is 
worked out on a scale where ex- 
change is most meaningful, i.e., in 
the small, face-to-face group. It 
seems to show that something can 
be done about a distressing com- 
munity problem if only some initia- 
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tive is shown. It is certainly not a 
“cure” for it merely deals with 
“changing neighborhoods” and these 
are really only a symptom of the 
greater malady of nation-wide hous- 
ing restrictions against Negroes and 
other groups. It deals with the most 
ascendant and visible aspect of a 
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residential field with such telling 
impact. 

Surely pastors who administer 
parishes that can be gravely affected 
by neighborhood changes should be 
alert to techniques such as this one, 
The method presumes a command of 
well formulated factual material, but 













spiritual problem that affects hous- 
ing market practices, financing, 
suburban conditions and the entire 


it comes close to the practical 
measures needed to meet a difficult 
and recurring community challenge. 


The Cold War: An Indian Opinion 

It is, perhaps, because Jawarharlal Nehru’s India is not completely 
aware of the monotholic character in its own composition that it tends 
_ to be unaware of the character of totalitarianism abroad. It may be that 
the Free World as a whole tends to misread the character of international 
communism. On the other hand, very few people conversant with the 
recent history of Europe will deny that these fears look reasonable. The 
Communist countries have a book and religions based on books must be 
judged as much by their written words as by their flexible deeds. To 
argue that the book is irrelevant today is to assume away a central fact 
for which at least the Russians have given us no justification. A tem- 
porary change of front and great flexibility in the short period are per- 
fectly consistent with hard and even desperate loyalty to the written and 
inspired word. Even when the Communist countries depart most strongly 
from previous orthodox practice they proclaim loudly their loyalty to the 
principles of Marx and Lenin.—The Eastern Economist, 45 Queens- 
way, New Delhi, India, November 18, 1955. 
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“Coexistence” in the Soviet Lexicon 


C. C. Ciump, S.J. 


ITH the “summit talks” over 

and, perhaps, done with, the 
lullabye of coexistence is now sung 
on a lower note for the simple rea- 
son that these talks have not ful- 
filled the hopes of many. Hence, it is 
time to analyze the meaning of co- 
existence in terms of Soviet theory 
and practice. This would seem to be 
the more urgent when we remember 
that Soviet terminology does not 
conform to that of the West and 
of free nations. 


Soviet Theory of Coexistence 


When then, is the Soviet theo 
of coexistence? It is common ane 
edge and, indeed, the boast of Soviet 
communism that it is the direct and 
sole heir to the Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
line of communism. Hence, it is 
only doing justice to the present 
tulers of Soviet Russia to say that 
they are modern exponents of the 
theory and practice of communism. 
It follows, therefore, that the Soviet 
theory of coexistence must be in 
keeping with the Marxist line, and if 
we can discover the meaning of co- 
existence as Marx, Lenin, and Stalin 
understood this term, then we ar- 
tive at the meaning of coexistence as 
understood by the present rulers of 
the Kremlin. 


—_—_— 


The key to the Marxian meaning 
of coexistence is, of course, to be 
found in Marx’s theory of world 
revolution and the ultimate triumph 
of communism. It needs no deep 
knowledge of Marxism to know that 
this is the end and purpose of Com- 
munist activity. This end has been 
the main spring of all Communist 
endeavor and Communist diplomacy, 
and it guides both the internal and 
external policy of the Communist 
State. Lenin himself had no hesita- 
tion in insisting that “the strictest 
loyalty to the ideas of communism 
must be combined with the ability 
to make all the necessary practical 
compromises, to ‘tack,’ to make 
agreements, zig-zags, retreats and so 
on.” Addressing himself to would-be 
Communists he said, “If you are not 
able to adapt yourself, if you are 
not inclined to crawl in the mud 
on your belly, you are not a revolu- 
tionary but a chatterbox.” Surely, the 
top rulers of the Kremlin were good 
students of Leninism when they went 
“crawling”—one wonders whether 
they did this on their bellies and 
in the mud—to the Yugoslav Tito. 

True to the Marx-Lenin tradition, 
Stalin also spoke of “periods of co- 
existence” but he did not believe 
that these could be periods of peace- 


*Reprinted from Social Action, Indian Institute of Social Order, 4, Boat Club Road, 


Poona 1, India, November, 1955. 
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ful, cooperative or lasting coexis- 
tence. When speaking of the many 
“peace drives” (often adorned with 
pigeons and doves of peace) which 
were made during his life time, he 
was careful to say, “The present 
movement for peace is to be praised 
. . . It is, however, not sufficient to 
destroy the inevitability of war be- 
tween capitalist powers altogether... 
In order to eliminate the inevitabil- 
ity of wars, imperialism must be 
destroyed.” 


In the March, 1954 issue of 
Problems of Philosophy, the Party 
organ of the USSR Academy of 
Science; I. A. Selenzyev, a member 
of the academy, discusses coexis- 
tence. He makes it abundantly clear 
that coexistence is not meant to 
last forever. It is only, he says, for 
a more or less lengthy historical pe- 
riod during which “the struggle is 
to be maintained by other methods.” 


So much for the Soviet theory of 
coexistence. 


Soviet Practice of Coexistence 


Even a superficial knowledge of 
Soviet history reveals the fact that 


coexistence as a mere temporizing’ 


process, or process of tactical accom- 
modation has always played an im- 
‘portant role in both internal and ex- 
ternal Soviet policy. 


Within the Soviet Union, and dur- 
ing the early days of collectivism, 
Lenin made use of this policy when 
he introduced the New Economic 
Policy, which was a temporary re- 
treat from the policy of collectivism. 
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Of course, the introduction of the 
NEP did not, in any way, mean that 
Lenin had discarded collectivism, 
but it was a useful “period of co- 
existence with reactionaries” in or- 
der to achieve the final goal of col- 
lectivism. 

It was in 1924, however, that 
Soviet Russia made coexistence with 
non-communist powers a permanent 
feature of its foreign policy. By that 
year it was clear to Stalin that the 
world was not yet ready to welcome 
the blessings of communism, and 
therefore, the world _ revolution 
would have to follow a hazardous 
circuitous route. Hence, there was 
no other alternative for the Com- 
munist State, but to coexist with its 
capitalistic neighbors. Stalin then 
turned to the building of Socialism 
in isolation within his own country. 
But this did not mean that Russian 
imperialism was contained within its 
own frontiers, In fact, the Comintem 
saw to it that Communist Parties 
were active in all countries of the 
world, preparing the peoples for the 
great day of their liberation. It is 
common knowledge today _ that 
Stalin was a master strategist in the 
use of the weapon of coexistence, 
during the period immediately be- 
fore the second world war. On the 
one hand, his Communist parties all 
over the world were boring into the 
very life of the democracies by ex- 
ploiting every national crisis and 
economic distress. On the other 
hand, he launched a ruthless eco- 
nomic policy within his country in 
order to build up his forces for the 
day when the world revolution could 
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again march forth to Communist 
victory. 

When the war clouds heralding 
the second world war were gath- 
ering Stalin again put into opera- 
tion his policy of coexistence. This 
time it was a tactical accommoda- 
tion with those whom he feared. 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
astonished the world, the ignorant 
world, by signing a non-aggression 
pact in August, 1939. The policy 
of coexistence was working out true 
to tradition. Did not Lenin in March 
1918 make a Treaty with Germany 
and surrender whole Russian terri- 
tories to that country in order to 
consolidate his own position in Rus- 
sia? On the pretext of peace Lenin 
then won mass support for his policy 
of coexistence with Germany and 
thereby established his own Bol- 
shevist party in power. What an 
irony of fate it would be if, today, 
the rulers of the Kremlin, using this 
policy of coexistence, won the sup- 
port of a war-weary and war-fright- 
ened people to set up their own 
domination! 

It is hardly necessary to recount 
here the story of coexistence between 
Soviet Russia and her eastern neigh- 
bors after World War II. This is past 
history. In the case of all these coun- 
tries, except that of Finland, coexis- 
tence has meant non-existence! 


The Morality of Coexistence 


In view of the Soviet theory and 
practice of coexistence, few will 
deny that the free nations are right 
in being chary of accepting Soviet 
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declarations of peace and good will. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they require concrete proof of a 
change of policy on the part of the 
rulers of the USSR. It is useless to 
insist that the Communist Powers 
of Moscow and Peking have already 
demonstrated this by their release of 
some prisoners of the Second World 
War and of the Korean War. Public 
memory may be short, but most peo- 
ple are aware that all this should 
have been done long ago, in keep- 
ing with the agreements signed by 
these powers, and in fact, it is an 
open secret that there are still 
prisoners of war in both the USSR 
and in Red China. 

Is it not strange how people, even 
in responsible quarters, may be 
taken in? There was a great deal 
of rejoicing when Peking released 
the eleven servicemen of the United 
Nations Command. Some even went 
on to believe that this action 
demonstrated a change of policy in 
Communist China. The fact, of 
course, is that what Red China was 
then doing she should have done 
two years ago. And, therefore, by 
holding these servicemen prisoners 
after signing the Armistice, she 
violated, openly and brazenly, every 
code of justice and decent conduct. 
What trust can, indeed, be placed 
in a regime which rejects every prin- 
ciple of morality and decency? 

Of course, it is foolish to expect 
any Communist regime to be ruled 
by principles of morality for the 
simple reason that morality, for the 
Communist, derives from party-in- 
terests. That which helps the party- 
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interest is “right”: all which detracts 
from that interest is “evil.” In fact, it 
is this which makes communism 
strong, and it is this which converts 
it into the evil thing that it is. 

It is this party interest which 
gives communism a fanatical deter- 
mination, relentless, if sometimes 
compromising under the guise of co- 
existence, and which is absent in 
our free democracies. This unfor- 
tunate condition of the free coun- 
tries follows from the fact that they 
work free from party interests, but 
their activity is grounded on no 
fixed moral principles. Hence, all 
they can do is to oppose commu- 
nism with a hesitant, vacillating, 
sloppy sentimental policy which is 
like chaff before the Communist 
blast. 


Beyond Coexistence 


Any wonder, therefore, why so 
many, even leaders of the free coun- 
tries, applaud when they should 
condemn, give way when _ they 
should stand firm against Commu- 
nist deceit? How can it surprise 
anyone, when such leaders roundly 
condemn racial discrimination and 
the denial of human rights in one 
country, and go on to condone and 
silently approve of the same action 
carried out to a more horrible 
degree in Communist countries? 

This lack of moral principles ex- 
plains, to a large extent, why many 
who strongly condemn slave labor 
and the denial of human rights, find 
nothing to condemn in the USSR, a 
country which indulges in such prac- 


ticesto an extreme degree. That 
thousands of human beings, deprived 
of every vestige of human rights, 
lie rotting in Soviet slave cam 
has amply been proved, The UN 
Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor, Geneva, 1958 
speaks for itself. 

If Communist coexistence is not 
merely a tactical accommodation to 
powers that may let loose a nuclear 
war and destroy communism with 
the major part of mankind, then 
something more is demanded of the 
Red rulers. Indeed, the moral con- 
science of the world at large, at 
least that part of the world which 
still adheres to conduct based on 
principles, demands that the Com- 
munist powers restore to its slave 
inhabitants their human dignity. 


Has the free world no duty, no 
obligation towards those thousands 
that languish in Communist prisons 
whether in Russia or in China? Have 
these unfortunates lost all claims to 
social justice, which our would-be 
peace makers are ready to mouth at 
every international conference? Is 
it not amazing that while we talk 
and plan about raising the standard 
of living of backward peoples, we 
remain passive and fail in our social 
responsibility to these slave workers 
who are subjected to subhuman con- 
ditions of life? It is useless to pre- 
tend that any system of co-existence 
will succeed unless it is grounded 
upon right principles of morality; 
but, then, is our free world, not to 
speak of Communist countries, ready 
for such a venture? 
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Feminine Fashions, Culture and Modesty’ 


Joun L. THomas, S.]. 


Contributing Editor, Socta OrpeR 


NATOLE France once remarked 

that if he were to return after a 
century, just one book would tell 
him what of importance had trans- 
pired—a volume dealing with wo- 
men’s fashions in clothing. There is 
much truth in the observation. Be- 
neath the external manifestations of 
fashion in dress lies a whole philos- 
ophy of man and society, for cus- 
toms and practices tend to express 
values esteemed and held worthy of 
preservation. 

An analysis of American fashions 
in dress would be intriguing. In our 
complex society, conflicting beha- 
vioral patterns exist side by side; 
hence misunderstanding concerning 
fashions may easily arise. It will be 
worthwhile, therefore, to study this 
problem of clothing in detail. 

Contemporary fashion in dress of- 
fers an interesting example of two 
important social processes. It dem- 
onstrates how values are translated 
into practice and throws light on 
how minority group values are af- 
fected by conflict at the practical 
level. This latter point is extremely 
important since Catholics constitute 
a minority group in American so- 


ciety and have to meet conflicts 
stemming from divergent value sys- 
tems on the practical level. 


Role of Clothes 


Clothing serves three main pur- 
poses: protection, modesty, and dec- 
oration. The history of dress in the 
Western world reveals that these 
purposes have been variously de- 
fined. Before the latter part of the 
eighteenth century men vied with 
women in the elegance and elabo- 
rateness of their dress. Since that 
period, men’s clothing has become 
austere and unchanging. When we 
speak of fashion today, therefore, 
we tend to think of fashion in wo- 
men’s dress; and variations in fash- 
ion will be associated with changing 
attitudes toward the three main pur- 
poses of women’s clothing. 

First, clothing serves as protec- 
tion. Variations in fashion related to 
this purpose reflect two factors: 
changes in environmental conditions 
and in attitudes concerning health 
and hygiene. Since clothing protects 
against heat and cold, seasonal and 
regional variations in climate will 
tend to be reflected in the type of 


*Adapted by the Editors of Theology Digest, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
Spring, 1955, from an article originally appearing in Social Order, 3908 Westminster 


Place, St. Louis, Mo., November, 1954 
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clothing worn. More important, 
changes in environmental conditions 
such as paved streets, mechanized 
travel, and well-heated buildings 
obviously affect fashions, e.g., the 
texture, amount, and form of mod- 
ern dress. 

Further, attitudes toward bodily 
health and hygiene have their in- 
fluence. Increasing attention to the 
development of the body through 
exercise and outdoor activity leads 
to the introduction of appropriate 
clothing and tends to extend its in- 
fluence to other forms of dress. 
Finally, contemporary faith in the 
hygienic effects of sunshine has led 
to a degree of exposure previously 
unknown in Western culture. This 
custom also has influenced fashions 
by lessening traditional inhibitions 
concerning exposure. 


Functions of Modesty 


A second purpose of clothing is 
modesty. It is commonly recognized 
that the exposure and view of cer- 
tain portions of the nude adult body 
stimulate a strong emotional reac- 
tion in the opposite sex. Women nor- 
mally react with disgust or indif- 
ference, whereas men normally ex- 


perience libidinous excitation. Fur- 


ther, the sight of some portions of 
the female body are considered 
more stimulating than others; and, 
because of custom, unexpected ex- 
posure of normally concealed por- 
tions may also prove highly stimu- 
lating. 

These psychological facts have 
important consequences for modestv 
in dress. Since exposure of the nude 
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is stimulating, and it is one of the 
functions of dress to regulate this 
exposure, variations in fashion as- 
sociated with modesty reflect chang- 
ing attitudes toward exposure. 

A third purpose of clothing is 
decoration. Answering more than a 
mere need for display, clothes are 
in a real sense an extension of the 
person. Considered thus, they ex- 
ternally manifest inner values. This 
symbolic character is most evident 
when dress denotes status, as in a 
uniform, or virtue, as in the wearing 
of white for First Communion, or 
sentiments, as in wearing of black 
for mourning. 

Further, dress symbolizes types of 
social action. There is the severe 
business suit, the elaborate formal, 
and the plain house dress. Finally, 
clothing is an index of personality. 
It indicates good taste or bad, care 
or slovenliness, self-confidence or in- 
security, self-respect or brazenness. 

Variety in Decoration 

The factors in fashion associated 
with the decorative purpose of 
clothes are variable. 1) There are 
variations to reflect regional and na- 
tional differences; 2) variations to 
signify differences in rank, social 
class, and occupation; 3) variations 
in the amount of conspicuous display 
countenanced in dress; 4) variations 
according to the period of life most 
admired in the culture. (In our s0- 
ciety, which places a high premium 
on youth, fashion tends to display 
the youthful figure and exploit the 
youthful “look” in dress). 5) Varia- 
tion also reflects shifts in emphasis 
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between the display of clothes and 
the display of natural bodily form. 

Evidently what is considered dec- 
orative or attractive in dress bears 
a definite, though frequently subtle, 
relationship to current views on 
modesty. This relationship is the 
source of much misunderstanding 
between the sexes. Since women 
normally experience no libidinous 
excitation from sight, they tend to 
regard the subtle interplay of natu- 
ral bodily form and dress as per- 
missible means of appearing attrac- 
tive. Men, on the other hand, nor- 
mally stimulated by exposure or ac- 
centuation of certain portions of the 
female figure, tend to see in this 
interplay an attempt at excitation. 
Since women use this form of dis- 
play primarily to appear attractive 
to men, they cannot logically pre- 
tend to ignore the male’s interpreta- 
tion of such actions. 


Conflicts in Culture 


This brief discussion of variable 
factors in fashion gives a necessary 
background for understanding a 
minority’s problems related to dress 
in a complex culture. Some aspects 
of fashion imply moral evaluations. 
They reflect judgments concerning 
the right to conspicuous display, the 
meaning of the body, and the pur- 
pose of sex. In a complex society, 
therefore, it should occasion no sur- 
prise if conflicts arise concerning 
fashions in dress. People tend to act 
as they think. Different value sys- 
tems tend to result in different be- 
havioral patterns. 

An analysis of contemporary fash- 
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ions would indicate that they reflect 
a type of easy-going naturalism 
with accent on youth, comfort, and 
bodily health, emphasis on physical 
beauty, a practical denial of moral 
significance to sex, and consequent- 
ly, readiness to exploit the erotic 
in advertising, entertainment, and 
dress. Implicitly, this naturalism 
denies man’s supernatural destiny, 
or at least its pertinence in temporal 
affairs. It refuses to face the con- 
sequences of the Fall and naively 
trusts in the natural goodness of hu- 
man nature and its undisciplined 
drives. 

Since customs, practices, and in- 
stitutions are undergoing constant 
change, the existence of a Catholic 
minority in such a cultural setting 
is complicated. Catholics must reject 
what is objectionable in terms of 
their value system and must inte- 
grate what is acceptable. In either 
case they must have constant re- 
course to basic principles lest they 
reject what is acceptable and try to 
integrate what must be rejected. 
Further, basic principles must be 
kept clearly in mind lest they reject 
the right thing for the wrong reasons 
or over-emphasize one aspect of a 
virtue at the expense of others. 

The basic tenets of the moral law 
are rather easily grasped. But the 
task of working out specific applica- 
tions to clothing is extremely dif- 
ficult because of the numerous varia- 
ble factors which must be con- 
sidered. Further, when dealing with 
man, the rational creature, not only 
the objective act in itself must be 
considered but also its meaning in a 
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definite context. Man’s sensible per- 
ceptions bear the imprint of his ra- 
tionality and are given meaning by 
the recipient. Consequently, we can- 
not a priori conclude that a given 
act, for example, of exposure, will 
produce a given effect. 


Christian View 


Finally, in working out practical 
norms concerning dress, Catholics 
must keep two preliminary consider- 
ations in mind, First, Christianity 
teaches profound respect for the ele- 
vated dignity of the human body, 
which, though corruptible, is des- 
tined for immortality. Secondly, in- 
ner unity and order in man is not a 
static, given reality; it is a dynamic 
state to be achieved and maintained. 
Man exists in a state of tension 
through a necessity inherent in his 
very structure of body and soul. 
Consequently he offers the possibil- 
ity of conflict and opposition. 

This opposition is so real that ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, a gift 
of special assistance is needed to 
compose the conflict. As St. Thomas 
points out, the sensitive appetite in 
the pleasures of taste and touch “can 


most easily bring unrest to the spirit, — 


because they belong to the essence 
of man.” Because they are necessary 
for the development and survival of 
individual and species, he cannot 
forego their use; yet, because they 
represent most powerful drives in 
his nature, their use must be sub- 
jected to reason lest they destroy his 
inner order and disrupt the peace 
of the community. 

We can now turn to the basic 


principles applicable in working out 
practical norms governing moral 
rectitude in dress. Following St. 
Thomas, we find that modesty is one 
of the virtues annexed to temper- 
ance. Specifically, it moderates “the 
external manner, in style of dress, 
comportment, conversation, so as to 
order all things by reasonable de- 
corum, having regard to place, time 
and person.” 

This approach to the problem of 
moral rectitude in dress fits the act 
of wearing clothes into the broad 
context of rational human conduct. 
Man as a rational creature should 
show reasonable decorum in dress, 
having due regard to place, time, 
and person. Since the term, reason- 
able decorum, takes on special signif- 
icance for women’s dress owing to 
the different psychology of the:sexes, 
we must study this application of 
modesty in greater detail. Because 
men may be sexually stimulated by 
certain types of exposure, reasonable 
decorum in dress requires that wo- 
men take this into consideration and 
avoid fashions which are likely to 
excite in normal males venereal 
pleasure contrary to right order. 

Although this specific application 
of modesty in dress is related to 
the virtue of chastity, one must not 
confuse the two virtues. Chastity has 
absolute norms based on human na- 
ture itself and valid for all times. 
The acts which chastity prohibits are 
clear and unchangeable. 

The function of modesty in dress, 
however, as it relates to chastity, is 
to protect or stand guard over an 
avenue which experience teaches 
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may lead to unchaste acts. Conse- 
quently, the fashions which it pro- 
hibits cannot be deduced from any 
universal, a priori norm. Experience 
shows that the power of clothing to 
stimulate venereal pleasure differs 
with persons, times, and places. Cus- 
tom plays an interesting role here, 
since as the moralists say: “What is 
customary does not affect us.” 


Women’s Problems 


This aspect of morality in wo- 
men’s dress has peculiar significance 
today because of the different roles 
of men and women in our society. 
In relationships between the sexes, 
men are expected to take the initia- 
tive; the role of women is to attract: 
Consequently, to be dressed attrac- 
tively, which often means little more 
than to be dressed a la mode, is of 
supreme importance for women. 
Hence they, with their different 
psychological makeup and dissimilar 
role, may find nothing reprehensible 
in fashions which aim at making 
them “attractive” through the subtle 
interplay of natural bodily form and 
artfully designed clothing. 


We must conclude that, granting: 
1) women’s need to appear attrac- 
tive, 2) the rapid change in wo- 
men’s status in society, 3) the intro- 
duction of new concepts of health, 
and 4) the fact that “what is cus- 
tomary does not affect us,” the pre- 
cise point at which a given fashion 

gins or ceases to be an occasion 
of sin is difficult to determine. This 
indicates that no exact measuring 


of lengths, depths, weights, or qual. 
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ity of sheerness or clingingness is of 
much help in determining the sin- 


fully stimulating quality of women’s 
dress, 


In general, moral theologians lay 
down the following norms: 1) One 
who deliberately seeks to arouse sin- 
ful passion in another through man- 
ner of dress is doing evil; 2) In our 
culture, unnecessarily to expose or 
to dress so as to call undue atten- 
tion to the portions of the body ad- 
jacent to. the reproductive organs 
and/or the breasts is wrong; 3) Any 
marked exposure of portions of the 
body usually covered in a given so- 
ciety, since such exposure is likely 
to be an occasion of sin to others, is is 
morally, reprehensible. i 


Does this. mean that Catholic wo- 
men will be innocent of sinful ex- 
posure in dress if they follow the 
prevalent fashion and carefully avoid 
extremes? The answer is yes, since 
such a woman has reasonable assur- 
ance that her dress will not be an 
occasion of sin to the average male, 


Bear in mind that the significance 
of dress for preserving chastity: is 
found primarily not in the type of 
dress itself but rather in the relation- 
ship of dress to the type of associa- 
tion between the sexes tolerated: in 
our society. It is missing the point 
to stress the erotic character of mod- 
ern fashions in the belief that - the 
simple view of a figure so clad will 
by its nature arouse passion. Expe- 
rience shows that. once a custom is 
established, this is simply not. true. 

- The real danger to chastity arises 
from the fact that our culture tols 
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erates prolonged, unchaperoned re- 
lationships between the sexes, par- 
ticularly adolescents; and it is under 
these conditions that the type of fe- 
male dress takes on real significance 
for the preservation of chastity. 


Complex Problem 


Now that we have seen the gen- 
eral principles governing moral rec- 
titude in dress, there still remains 
to show how minority values are af- 
fected by conflict at the behavioral 
level. As indicated, a minority’s re- 
jection of an objectionable practice 
may be vitiated either by rejecting 
the right thing for the wrong reason 
or by overemphasizing one aspect of 
a virtue at the expense of others. 


Let us investigate further this 
second process. Certainly a seamen 
program for modesty in dress is 
needed to counteract the naturalism 
of modern fashions, It must be an 
integral program. In rejecting objec- 
tionable practices it cannot stress on- 
ly one aspect of moral rectitude in 
dress; namely, that which relates 
modesty in dress to the virtue of 
chastity. Neither can it lay down as 
binding under pain of sin hard and 
fast rules or prohibitions on specific 
items of clothing such as strapless 
formals, under the plea that such 
rules are demanded by chastity. 

Certainly they represent judicious 
norms for observing that “reasonable 
decorum” in dress demanded by 
modesty. But from the point of view 
of chastity, consideration of what 
has been said concerning variations 
in fashion and the force of custom 


clearly shows that such types of 
clothing cannot be shown to be 
necessarily an occasion: of sin to nor- 
mal individuals in our society. 


As we have also pointed out, the 
beautiful and the stylish are highly 
relative factors. The Victorian lady 
with her desperately constricted 
waist, monstrous bustle, and heavy, 
dragging skirt was considered beau- 
tiful and stylish. Beauty and style 
in dress are not absolutes to be de- 
duced a priori from the nature of 
clothing or the form of the female 
figure. 

Since, as we have seen, the basic 
threat to chastity today arises from 
the unprecedented freedom in re- 
lationships between the sexes tol- 
erated in our culture, to put em- 
phasis on specific items of clothing 
and the erotic aspects of dress is 
not the integral approach to the 
problem of maintaining chastity un- 
der modern conditions. It is over- 
emphasis on one point at the ex- 
pense of the whole. 


Then too there is the danger of 
creating over-sensitiveness and con- 
fused consciences with regard to 


chastity. There can be serious conse- 


quences in labeling as sins associated 
with chastity actions which in them- 
selves are merely “crude,” “bad 
taste,” or objectionable for other rea- 
sons. Adolescents who discover they 
have been misled in this matter can 
readily conclude they have been 
misled on other moral points. 

In conclusion, our study has re- 
vealed the problems a minority en- 
counters when reacting to objection- 
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able practices in the dominant cul- tact. But the new application of old 
ture. It has also revealed that only if principles must be balanced and in- 
basic principles are constantly reap- _tegral lest, in reacting to obvious 
plied to new situations will a minor- evil, we forfeit some of our Chris- 
ity’s value system be maintained in- _ tian heritage. 


Self-Interest Is Interwoven 


Our economy cannot be strong and continue to expand without the 
development of healthy economic conditions in other free nations, and 
without a continuous expansion of international trade. Neither can we 
be secure in our freedom unless, elsewhere in the world, we help to 
build the conditions under which freedom can flourish by destroying the 
conditions under which totalitarianism grows—poverty, illiteracy, hunger 
and disease. Nor can we hope for enduring peace until the spiritual 
aspirations of mankind for liberty and opportunity and growth are rec- 
ognized as prior to and paramount to the material appetites which com- 
munism exploits.—President Dwight D. Eisenhower in a Message to Con- 
gress, April 20, 1955. 


What Is a Just Wage? 


Just wages mean not merely sufficient wages to make a living and to 
support a family, but rather in order to be just, the amount of wages 
must be sufficient to enable the wage-earner to put money in the bank 
and thereby grant himself security. 

We can define the term just wage or living wage as a wage sufficient 
not merely to support the working man himself, but also his family. And 
a living wage means sufficient income to meet not merely the present 
necessities of life, but those of unemployment, sickness, death and old 
age as well.—From the Philosophy of Labor of The Industrial Relations 
School, Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Realism in Life and Fiction’ 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gustavo J. Franceschi 
Editor of Crrrerio 


EOPLE of sincere piety and con- 
_ eet education often com- 
plain to me: “I become upset when 
I read the works of Graham Greene. 
I cannot understand his mingling of 
Christian life and sin. The problems 
he treats are beyond me, not only 
because he really does not solve 
them but- also because of the very 
elements that make up those prob- 
lems. On reading Graham Greene I 
find myself in a world absolutely 
different from the one I have known 
all my’ life. Neither his characters, 
nor the God he portrays, seem real 
to me.” Z 

Other modern novelists, Francois 
Mauriac, for instance, have the same 
effect on certain Catholics. They 
wonder whether the characters in 
such authors really exemplify the 
Christian ideal. 

These and similar earnest ques- 
tions manifest the existence of deep 
uncertainty in Catholic minds. Yet 
such uncertainty has had its counter- 
part in all periods of historical 
transition. 

The questions also prove that, as 
far as Catholic intellectual and spiri- 
tual development is concerned, there 
is not always a parallel between 





the content and tone of Catholic 
literature and the material and moral 
conditions in which its intended 
audience lives. 

As Cervantes once put in the 
mouth of Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, all ages are not the same, nor 
are all stations in life the same. A 
book regarded as a great contribu- 
tion in the 19th century might very 
well be considered futile, if not bor- 
ing, in the 20th. Often a speech 
suitable for cloistered religious will 
send college boys into gales of 
laughter. I speak here not from 
hearsay but from personal experi- 
ence. I have found intolerable for my 
generation certain theological and 
apologetic books which were best- 
sellers 80 years ago. Pious retreat 
manuals whose praise I have heard 
sung by nuns have evoked only 
yawns from me and my colleagues. 
‘ On various occasions, especially in 
my first years as Editor of Criterio, 
I have written about the need of 
adaptation to time and _ circum- 
stance. My views cost me _ bitter 
ctiticism. Since then, however, times 
have changed. Today no one doubts 
the need for adaptation. And since 
the need is so vital to the success 


*Translated by Eugene K. Culhane, S.J., from the original Spanish text in Criterio, 
Alsina 840, Buenos Aires, Argentina, January 27, 1955. 
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of the Christian apostolate, I shall 
try to elaborate several of these 
points. 


Early Christianity 


Clement of Alexandria, the great 
Christian writer of the second cen- 
tury, wrote for the pagan culture of 
his day. He aimed at leading pagans 
away from their own beguiling mys- 
teries to the Christian mysteries. 
These pagan mysteries were no mere 
theoretical creed. In his classic work 
Coummont has described their cere- 
monial. In his book on the Pytha- 
gorean temple recently discovered 
in Rome, Carcopino has identified 
the places where the various sects 
prayed. With such cults as these as 
a starting point, Clement went on 
to explain not only the Christian 
idea in general but also the full de- 
tails of Christian theology. 

If we move on two or three cen- 
turies and read the catechetical 
works of St. Basil in the East and 
of St. Augustine in the West, we 
notice that neither of these Fathers 
of the Church bothers with the 
Orphic mysteries or with the cult of 
Cybele to which Clement of Alex- 
andria paid so much attention. Their 
viewpoints, determined by the age 
in which they lived, are quite dif- 
ferent. 

As far as we can judge there was 
a profound change in the religious 
instruction given the barbarians 
some 300 years later. There was no 
need for the catechists of that period 
to discuss Plato or the gnosis when 
talking to people who had never 
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heard of them. The same can be 
said of formal theological exposition. 
There is an obvious difference; for 
example, in the way St. Augustine 
presents a theological treatise and 
the way St. Thomas does it. 


The Middle Ages 


Superficial critics think that the 
Middle Ages were an era of immo- 
bility, that during this period there 
was no development of thought and 
that there was a profound similarity 
between the llth and 14th cen- 
turies. This is a serious error. There 
was nothing so alive as the universi- 
ty of the Middle Ages with its itin- 
erant professors, its rioting student 
body, its debates, its clashing 
schools. Personalities stand out. 
There was no rigid conformity either 
in intellectual method or criteria. 
Even in the field of mysticism there 
was nothing like uniformity. What 
similarity is there between a Francis 
of Assisi, a Domingo de Guzman, a 
Gerson, a Raymond Lull? If there 
was any similarity at all, it lay in 
the fact that all had a wide range 
of vision. 

Indeed, if we are looking for in- 
tellectual immobility, we will not 
find it in the Middle Ages—and this 
proves Catholic esteem for the things 
of the intellect—but in subsequent 
centuries. It is not St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who studied Arab philoso- 
phy and had Aristotle’s works trans- 
lated, who typifies routine. It is 
rather the group of university pro- 
fessors who had Fray Luis de Leon 
jailed by the Inquisition because he 
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studied Hebrew texts in order that 
he might better understand the 
Scriptures. 


The Advent of Printing 


The invention of printing was a 
great boon to our culture. On the 
other hand, it brought with it many 
disadvantages. It spread the use of 
manuals and texts which were re- 
edited and perpetuated without 
change. This not only robbed the 
professor of his personality but it 
led to mere parroting of the author’s 
text on the part of the student. The 
typical student became one who was 
measured by his ability to repeat 
the text of the professor rather than 
by the originality of his own ideas. 

Historians who have delved into 
this period agree that Scholasticism 
decayed as soon as it abandoned 
its vitality and substance and held 
on to mere outward forms. With 
rare exceptions there were no out- 
standing Catholic thinkers in the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries. This 
is one of the principle reasons why 
heretical doctrines gained such 
strength and diffusion. Not only did 
these doctrines prevail in the uni- 
versities but they spread out to other 
areas of Christian life. 


It is said that there are two kinds 
of prejudices. One likes only that 
which is brand new. The other can 
see good only in what is very old. 
It is quite safe to say that the latter 
prejudice prevailed in Catholic cir- 
cles during the centuries we are dis- 
cussing. From the 16th far into the 
19th centuries, if we prescind from 





the Counter-Reformation and from 
some parrying of the. doctrines of 
Voltaire, religious thinking of a posi- 
tive rather than a defensive nature, 
was woefully meager. It did no more 
than repeat the ideas and even the 
phraseology of bygone ages, wasted 
time arguing with Arians dead in 
their graves for centuries or turned 
out folio after folio of futile dis- 
sertations. As I shall explain shortly, 
the way back from the dead end 
was long and painful. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if, even today, we have 
come all the way back. 


The same might be said of preach- 
ing. There were, of course, outstand- 
ing individuals in these centuries 
who climbed out of the prevalent 
rut. Nevertheless, just as Cervantes 
ridiculed the highly intricate, senti- 
mental maunderings by which the 
knight errant sought the love of his 
lady, so there could be a fine novel 
written to satirize the great majority 
of preachers who were no less exag- 
gerated in their language. I have 
read sermons from the 17th century 
which deserved the same fate as the 
books burned up by the good house- 
keeper of Don Quixote. 


The same excesses have continued 
down to our own day, for I can 
remember hearing such sermons in 
my youth, After these many years 
I.can still hear a panegyric of the 
Blessed Virgin in which the preach- 
er hailed her as a “syncategore- 
matic infinity.” I failed to puzzle 
out that phrase even with the help 
of a dictionary! And I found an 18th 
century volume of pious reading 
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with this title: Spiritual collyrium to 
cleanse the eyes of the soul from the 
excretions and base humors of sin. 


An Enduring Effect 


The evil was not absolutely uni- 
versal. It did, however, become 
much more widespread than we 
would like to believe. Quite apart 
from its stupidity, it was both a 
partial cause and a partial result of 
a phenomenon which manifests it- 
self even today. We have built up 
in these last centuries not only a 
vocal but also a mental language 
which we call Christian but which 
is totally different from that of the 
man in the street and which he is 
unable to understand. In other words 
we have set up a wall between the 
great bulk of the population and 
Christians. 

For many Christians the urgent 
problems of the day offer no inter- 
est. They think that such matters 
are outside the scope of Christianity. 
In consequence they are absorbed 
in other problems rather than with 
those which torture the bulk of hu- 
manity. 

“The great pity of the 19th cen- 
tury was that the Church lost the 
working class,” said Pope Pius XI 
to Canon Cardijn, founder of the 
].0.C. Is it so strange, then, that 
the majority of Christians are unin- 
terested in the problems which are 
vital to the working class or that, 
satisfied with a vague paternalism, 
they forget the words of Pius XI 
who admonished the world that the 
duties of justice cannot be replaced 
by those of mere philanthropy? 
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Let me now return to the books 
of Graham Greene and such authors. 
If to certain Catholics these writers 
pose absurd, non-existing, meaning- 
less problems, it can only mean that 
they have received their formation 
in a closed atmosphere, in a sort of 
intellectual and moral ghetto which 
is the result of stagnation and the 
distance they have put between 
themselves and their fellowman. For 
such Catholics souls are not only un- 
like the characterizations in these 
novels but, they feel, they cannot 
be like that. They have never stud- 
ied the effect that environment, the 
doctrines of the day, custom and 
political or economic regimes exer- 
cise on souls. They have not pon- 
dered the different meaning the 
phrase, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” takes on when uttered by a 
poor factory-worker and when spok- 
en by a wealthy financier. They fail 
to see that, though we may classify 
them in much the same way, temp- 
tations do not mean the same thing 
in the concrete for the girl who lives 
a sheltered existence at home and 
the one who must compete for her 
daily bread in an office job. 

Indeed, Catholic teaching has not 
changed. Catholic teaching remains 
that brought by Jesus Christ and 
taught since then by the Church. 
What must change is the form of 
presenting it. We must fit its presen- 
tation to the world in which we live 
with due consideration for the 
changing conditions of the times and 
of our audience. To do this we must 
come out of the ghetto, mix with 
the masses of the people who work, 
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hope and suffer. We must talk their 
language and show affection for 
them. 


Sometimes the effort does not re- 
quire much. Roman paganism, for 
example, was not complicated, Its 
horrors were obvious. The point of 
attack was easy to determine. On 
the other hand, Byzantine deca- 
dence, especially between the 9th 
and 12th centuries, was genuinely 
complex, as a glance at the authors 
of the period reveals. Yet, that com- 
plexity was as nothing in comparison 
with what we face today. We are 
not going to find the real answer 
to today’s problems in the classical 
treatises on morality nor in superfi- 
cial pious readings. 


It is just as foolish to think that 
there are no new problems as it is 
ridiculous to think that, since the 
Middle Ages or the Renascence, hu- 
man intelligence has ceased its ac- 
tivity. The final word has not yet 
been said. Anyone who picks up St. 
Augustine will soon see that he had 
to- deal with questions the Church 
Fathers before him ignored com- 
pletely. St. Thomas investigated 
problems, such as that of the State 
and its citizens, which had not even 
occurred to the earlier scholastics. 
On the other hand, it is naive to as- 
sume that today’s minds have less 
acumen than those of past centuries 
or that men today know less than 
their predecessors because they no 
longer turn out those heavy folio- 
volumes. Unfortunately, however, 
we are compelled to admit that many 
who pretend to lead today are quite 





ignorant of the age in which they 
live. As Joseph Folliét notes in his 
Adviento de Prometeo: 


Certainly we have to know our own 
age. That is the premise of all effective 
action. The pragmatists say that it is 
of no use to know the world, that what 
is essential is to change it. Yes, but 
how will you change what you don't 
see? What happens when the blind 
walk in the night? They fall into the 
ditch. It is true that action leads to 
knowledge and that to know reality 
with more than a notional knowledge 
we must meet it. But we need a mini- 
mum of sure knowledge, some thing 
more precise than that “sense of his- 
tory,” the deus ex machina of today’s 
Pantheon. 


To know! If it were merely a 
question of cold, geometrical knowl- 
edge, the problem would be easy. 
But this Christian knowledge of 
which I am speaking is more than 
that. It is well to remember an 
axiom I used to hear repeated in 
French study groups: “All knowl- 
edge that does not turn to love is 
sterile.” It is a mistake to regard 
oneself as immeasurably superior to 
what he is studying or to feel that 
he is doing it a favor by studying 
it. Pride excludes knowledge. We 
have to be able to love the evil- 
doer. Francis of Assisi loved the 
wolf of Gubbio. Wretched the man 
who loves himself only and who 
uses others, men and things, for his 
own advancement. Without love we 
have not learning but exploitation. 
To understand the men of today 
and their problems we must start 
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not by looking down on them but 
by loving them. 

Today’s miseries are caused by 
egoism and by pride rather than 
by intellectual sloth. Those good 
Christians who live by the theologi- 
cal virtues of faith, hope and charity 
but who have no appreciation of 
the extremes and ramifications these 
two vices of which I speak can 
have, do not understand humanity. 
Out of their ignorance there may 
well result tyranny and self-seeking, 
exploitation of the poor and the 
arousing of popular resentment, even 
unjustifiable revolt and war to 
threaten the life and substance of 
half the globe. And on the level of 
private life there can result such 
monstrous pathological personalities 
as arise in the novels of Greene, 
Mauriac, Cesbrén and, earlier, in 
the novels of Balzac and Dostoiev- 
ski. But these personalities will be 
a replica of real life. 

We must approach such souls in 
charity and humility to fathom their 
mysteries and to try to cure their 
ills. Christ did not live only among 
the good. He ate with sinners, talked 
with disedifying women and was ac- 
cused of consorting with drunkards. 
Ido not pretend that this is a task 
for everyone, since not everyone has 
the temperament suited to such un- 
dertakings. But I do say that it is 
a task for him who would go to to- 
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day’s masses to bring them to’ Christ 
and His Church. 


Living with the Times 


It is sad that the novels I have 
mentioned reflect so faithfully the 
reality of our day. It is unfortunate 
that Greene’s Living Room should 
portray such weak Christians, It 
would doubtless be better if all, 
good or bad, were like the characters 
in Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola—all 
adjusted personalities without com- 
plexities either in their paganism or 
their Christianity, But we do not 
select the age in which we are born. 
We do have to live with the condi- 
tions which mark that age. It is our 
lot that we must work out our mis- 
sion and raise aloft the crucifix in 
such a way that all men will under- 
stand and love it in a period of 
transition in which the paths of the 
future are not discernible, in which 
men know better what they hate 
than what they love. 

I say, therefore, that these books 
which upset our tranquillity and re- 
veal how ignorant we are of our sur- 
roundings, are useful, just as St. 
Augustine’s Confessions were when 
they were written. They sound an 
alarm in the ears of those who think 
they dwell in a world substantially 
Catholic, a world in which there is 
no more to be done than to keep the 
good old formulas of the past. 
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On Painless Childbirth’ 


Pore Pius XII 


Wt HAVE received information concerning a new acquisition in the 
field of gynecology, and We have been asked to pass judgment 
thereon from the moral and religious point of view. It is a question here 
of natural, painless childbirth, in which no artificial means is used and in 
which the mother’s natural forces alone are called into action. 

In Our allocution to the members of the fourth International Congress 
of Catholic Doctors, on Sept. 29, 1949 (Discourses and Radio Messages, 
Vol. XI, pages 221-234), We said that the doctor proposes to mitigate, 
at least, the evils and sufferings that afflict men. We then evoked the 
figure of the surgeon, who strives during his necessary operations to 
avoid causing pain as much as possible; of the gynecologist, who tries 
to diminish the sufferings of birth, without endangering either mother 
or child, and without doing harm to those bonds of motherly affection 
which—it is affirmed—are ordinarily formed at that moment. 

This last remark referred to a procedure then used in the maternity 
‘hospital of a great modern city. In order to avoid pain for the mother, 
she was plunged into deep hypnosis, but it was noted that this pro- 
cedure resulted in emotional indifference toward the child. Others, how- 
ever, believe that this fact can be otherwise explained. In the light of 
this experience, care was subsequently taken to waken the mother several 
times during labor for a few moments each time. In this way, the effect 
feared was successfully avoided. An analogous verification was made dur- 
ing a prolonged narcosis. 

The new method of which We now desire to speak does not entail 
this danger; it leaves the mother at childbirth in full consciousness from 
beginning to end, and with the full use of her psychic forces (intellect, 


*An address to European Doctors at an audience arranged by the Rome Institute of 
Genetics, January 8, 1956. 
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will and emotions); it only suppresses or, as others would say, dimin- 
ishes pain. 

What attitude from the moral and religious viewpoint must be taken 
in its regard? 


I 


Outline of the New Method 
1. Its Relations with Past Experience 


First of all, painless childbirth considered as a general fact is in clear 
contrast with common human experience today, as well as in the past 
even from the earliest times. 

Most recent research indicates that some mothers give birth without 
feeling any pain, even though no analgesic or anesthetic has been used. 
It also shows that the degree of intensity of pain is less among primitive 
peoples than among civilized peoples. Though in many cases, this pain 
is moderate, yet it is high for the majority of mothers and it is not rare 
that it even prove to be insupportable. Such are observations as currently 
noted. 

The same must be said of past ages in so far as historical sources per- 
mit the fact to be verified. The pains of women in childbirth have been 
proverbial. They have often been referred to in order to express the 
most lively and anguished suffering. Literature, both profane and re- 
ligious, furnishes proof of this fact. Indeed, this way of speaking is gen- 
eral even in the biblical texts of the Old and New Testaments, especially 
in the writings of the prophets. 

We shall cite a few examples of this. Isaias compares his people to the 
woman who is in pain and cries out when she draws near the time of her 
delivery (cf. Is. 26:17). Jeremias, viewing the approaching judgment of 
God, says: “I have heard the voice as of a woman in travail, anguishes 
as of a woman in labor of a child” (Jer. 4:31). The evening before His 
death, Our Lord compared the situation of His Apostles with that of a 
mother awaiting the moment of childbirth: “A woman about to give 
birth has sorrow, because her hour has come. But when she has brought 
forth the child, she no longer remembers the anguish for her joy that a 
man is born into the world” (John 16, 21). 

All this permits the affirmation, as of a fact accepted among men in 
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the past and now, that mothers give birth in pain. .To this, the new 
method opposes itself. 


a) General preliminary considerations made by its supporters. 

Two general considerations, presented by the supporters of the new 
method of painless childbirth, guide and orientate whoever desire to out- 
line its principal elements. The first concerns the difference between 
painless activity and painful activity of organs and members. The second 
concerns the origin of pain and its connection with organic function. 


The functions of the organism, when normal and accomplished in the 
proper manner, it is said, are not accompanied by any painful sensations. 
Pain denotes the presence of some complication. Otherwise, nature would 
contradict herself, since she associates pain with such processes in order 
to provoke a defense reaction of protection against what would prove 
harmful, Normal childbirth is a natural function, and consequently 
should take place without pain. Whence, then, does such pain derive? 


The sensation of pain, it is replied, is set in motion and controlled by 
the cerebral cortex, where stimuli and signals are received from the whole 
organism. The central organ reacts to such stimuli in very different ways. 
Some of these reactions (or reflexes) have by nature a precise character, 
and are associated by nature with determined processes (absolute re- 
flexes). Others, on the contrary, have neither their character nor their 
connections fixed by nature but are determined by other factors (con- 
ditioned reflexes). 


Sensations of pain are among those reflexes (absolute or conditioned) 
which arise from the cerebral cortex. Experience has proved that it is 
possible, by means of arbitrarily established associations, to provoke 
sensations of pain, even when the stimulus which arouses them is, by 
itself, totally incapable of doing so. 

In human relations, these conditioned reflexes frequently have a most 
efficacious agent—namely, language, the spoken or written word or, if you 
will, the opinion prevailing in a given group, which everyone shares, 
and expresses in language. 


b) Elements of the new method. 

Consequently, the origin of the lively sensations of pain experienced 
at childbirth is understandable. Such sensations are considered by cer- 
tain authors to be due to contrary conditioned reflexes set in motion by 
erroneous ideological and emotional reflexes. 
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The followers of the Russian Pavlov (physiologists, psychologists, 
gynecologists), availing themselves of their master’s research into con- 
ditioned reflexes, present the question substantially as follows: 


2. Its Basis 


Childbirth was not always painful. It became so in the course of time 
because of “conditioned reflexes.” These may have originated in a first 
painful childbirth. Perlaps heredity also plays a part therein. But these 
are only secondary factors. The principal motive is language, and that 
opinion of the group manifested by language. 

Childbirth, it is said, is “the mother’s difficult hour,” it is a torture 
imposed by nature, which hands the defenseless mother over to unbear- 
able suffering. This association created by environment provokes fear of 
childbirth and fear of the terrible pains which accompany it. Thus, when 
the muscular contractions of the uterus are felt at the beginning of labor, 
the defense reaction against pain sets in. This pain provokes a muscular 
cramp which in its turn causes increased suffering. Labor pains are, 
therefore, real pains, but result from a falsely interpreted cause. 

In childbirth, it is a fact that there are normal contractions of the 
uterus and organic sensations accompanying them, but these sensations 
are not interpreted by the central organs for what they really are, namely, 
simple natural functions, Because of conditioned reflexes, and particularly 
because of extreme “fear,” they are deviated into the region of painful 
sensations. 


3. Its Purpose 


Consequently, it is clear what the aim and task of painless obstetrics 
will be. By applying scientifically acquired knowledge, it must first dis- 
associate the associations already existing between the normal sensations 
of contractions of the uterus, and the pain reactions of the cerebral 
cortex. In this way, negative conditioned reflexes are suppressed. At the 
same time, new, positive reflexes must be created to replace the negative 
reflexes. 


4. Its Practical Application 


Regarding the practical application, it consists in giving mothers (long 
before the period of childbirth) intensive instruction—adapted to their 
intellectual capacities—concerning the natural processes which take place 
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in them during pregnancy and, in particular, during childbirth. They 
already recognized these processes to a certain extent, but most frequent- 
ly without perceiving clearly their interconnection. 

Hence many things still remained enveloped in mysterious obscurity, 
and were even susceptible of false interpretations. The characteristic con- 
ditioned reflexes also acquired a considerable force of action, while 
anxiety and fear were thereby constantly nourished. All these negative 
elements would be eliminated by the aforesaid instruction. 

At the same time, a repeated appeal is made to the mother’s will and 
emotions not to permit feelings of fear to arise which are, and which 
have been proved to her to be, without foundation. The mother is con- 
ditioned to reject the impression of pain which might perhaps tend to 
manifest itself, but which is not justified, being based only, as has been 
taught her, on a false interpretation of the natural organic sensations of 
the contracting uterus. Mothers are especially induced to consider the 
natural grandeur and dignity of what they accomplish at the moment 
of childbirth. Detailed technical explanations are given them concerning 
what they must do to insure normal labor and delivery. They are instruct- 
ed, for example, concerning precisely how to exert their muscles, how to 
breathe properly. This teaching takes especially the form of practical 
exercises, so that the technique may be familiar to them at the moment 
of delivery. 

There is then the question of guiding mothers and preparing them not 
to go through childbirth in a purely passive manner, as an inevitable 
process, but to adopt an active attitude and influence it through the in- 
tellect, the will and the emotions, so as to bring childbirth to its termina- 
~ tion in the manner intended by nature and with her aid. 

During labor, the mother is not left to her own resources. She profits 
by the assistance and the constant supervision of a personnel trained 
according to the new techniques, who remind her of what she had 
learned and point out at the proper moment what she should do or 
avoid or change. They quickly correct her mistakes as occasion arises 
and aid her to correct the anomalies which may present themselves. 

This, according to the Russian researchers, is, in essence, the theory 
and the practice of painless childbirth. 

For his part, the Englishman, Grantly Dick Read, has perfected a 
theory and technique which are analogous in a certain number of points. 
In his philosophical and metaphysical postulates, however, he differs sub- 
stantially, because his are not based, like theirs, on a materialistic concept. 
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5. Extension and Success 


Concerning the extension and the success of this new method (called 
the psycho-prophylactic method), it is asserted that in Russia and in 
China it has already been used in hundreds of thousands of cases. It has 
also taken root in various countries of the West. Many municipal ma- 
ternity hospitals are said to have placed special sections at its disposal. 
The maternity hospitals organized exclusively according to these princi- 
ples seem to be, at present, very few in the West. France, among others, 
has one such (Communist) in Paris. Also in France, two Catholic insti- 
tutions, at Jallieu and Cambrai, have completely adopted this method 
among their services, without sacrificing what had previously proved 
successful. Regarding the success of the method, it is alleged to be very 
important with 85 to 90 per cent of the births taking place in this man- 
ner said to have been really painless. 


Ii 
Evaluation of the New Method 


1. Scientific Evaluation 


After having thus given an outline of this method, We pass on to its 
evaluation. 

In the documentation that has been referred to Us, there is found this 
characteristic note: “For the personnel, the primary indispensable require- 
ment is that of having unreserved faith in the method.” 

Can an absolute faith of this nature be required on the basis of the 
scientific results attained? 

The method unquestionably has elements that must be considered as 
scientifically established, others that have only a high probability, and 
still others which remain as yet (at least for the present) of a prob- 
lematic nature. It is scientifically established that in a general sense con- 
ditioned reflexes do exist; that some determined representations or emo- 
tional states can be associated with certain events, and that this can also 
be verified in regard to the sensation of pain. But at the present moment 
it is not evident to all that it has been established (or at least that it can 
be proved from the above) that the pains of childbirth are due exclu- 
sively to this cause. 

There are also responsible judges who maintain a reserved attitude in 
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regard to the axiom asserted as quasi a priori: “All normal physiological 
acts, and thus also normal birth, ought to take place without pain; other- 
wise nature contradicts herself.” These judges do not admit that the 
above can be applied universally and without exception, nor that nature 
would contradict herself if she made childbirth an intensely painful act. 
They affirm, in effect, that it would be perfectly comprehensible, physi- 
ologically and psychologically, that nature, in her solicitude for the 
mother who gives birth and for the infant who is born, should have 
chosen this means to bring about in an inescapable manner a conscious- 
ness of the importance of this act and wish to compel the taking of the 
required measures in the interest of the mother and of the infant. 

The scientific verification of these two axioms, which some claim to be 
certain and others hold to be debatable, We leave to the competent 
specialists. But it is necessary, in order to discern the true from the false, 
to keep to the decisive objective criterion: “The scientific character and 
the value of a discovery should be evaluated exclusively according to its 
agreement with objective reality.” 

It is important here not to neglect the distinction between “truth” and 
“affirmation” (“interpretation,” “subsumption,” “systematization”) of the 
truth. If nature rendered childbirth painless in factual reality, if it be- 
came painful subsequently by reason of conditioned reflexes, if it can be- 
come painless again, if all this is not only asserted, interpreted, systemati- 
cally constructed, but really demonstrated, it follows that the scientific 
results are true. If this is not so, or at least if it is not yet possible to have 
entire certitude in this matter, one should abstain from all absolute af- 
_ firmations and consider the conclusions arrived at as scientific “hypo- 
theses.” 

But, refraining for the moment from forming a definitive judgment on 
the degree of scientific certitude of the psycho-prophylactic method, we 
pass on to examine it from the moral viewpoint. 


2. Ethical Evaluation 


Is this method morally irreproachable? 

The answer, which must take into account the object, end and motive 
of the method, is enunciated briefly: “Considered in itself, it contains 
nothing that can be criticized from the moral point of view.” 

The instruction given in regard to nature’s travail in childbirth, the 
correction of false interpretations of organic sensations and the invitation 
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to correct them, the influence exercised to avoid groundless anxiety and 
fear, the assistance afforded the mother in childbirth opportunely to col- 
laborate with nature, to remain tranquil and under self-control, an in- 
creased consciousness of the greatness of motherhood in general, and 
particularly of the hour when the mother brings forth her child—all these 
are positive values to which no reproach can be made. They are benefits 
for the mother in childbirth, and fully conform to the will of the Creator. 

Viewed and understood in this way, the method is a natural elevating 
influence, protecting the mother from superficiality and levity. It influ- 
ences her personality in a positive manner so that at the very important 
moment of childbirth she may manifest the firmness and solidity of her 
character. 

Under other aspects, too, the method can lead to positive moral 
achievements. If pain and fear are successfully eliminated from child- 
birth, that very fact frequently diminishes any inducement to commit 
immoral acts in the use of marriage rights. 

With regard to the motives and the purpose of the aids given to the 
mother in childbirth, the material action, as such, does not imply any 
moral justification, either positive or negative. That is the concern of the 
one who renders his aid. It can and should be done for motives and for 
a purpose which are irreproachable, such as the interest presented by a 
purely scientific fact; the natural and noble sentiment which creates 
esteem and love for the human person in the mother, which wants to do 
her good and help her; a deep religious and Christian feeling, which is 
inspired by the ideals of living Christianity. 

But it can happen that the assistance seeks an end and yields to mo- 
tives which are immoral. In this case, it is the personal action of the 
one who assists which is to be judged wrong. The immoral motive does 
not change the assistance, which is good, into something that is bad, at 
least so far as its objective structure is concerned. And, conversely, an 
assistance which is good in itself cannot justify a bad motive or furnish 
the proof of its goodness. 


3. Theological Evaluation 


There remains to be said a word of theological and religious evalua- 
tion, in so far as this is distinguished from the moral value in the strict 
sense. 


The new method is often presented in the context of a materialistic 
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philosophy and culture and in opposition to Holy Scripture and Chris- 
tianity. 

The ideology of a researcher and of a scholar is not in itself a proof 

_ of the truth and the value of what he has discovered and expounded. The 
theorem of Pythagoras or (to remain in the field of medicine) the obser- 
vations of Hippocrates which have been recognized as correct, the dis- 
coveries of Pasteur, the hereditary laws of Mendel, do not owe the 
truth of their content to the moral and religious ideas of their authors. 
Neither are they “pagan,” because Pythagoras and Hippocrates were 
pagans, or Christian because Pasteur and Mendel were Christians. These 
scientific acquisitions are true, because and in so far as they correspond 
with objective reality. Even a materialistic researcher can make a real 
and valid scientific discovery, but this contribution does not in any way 
constitute an argument in favor of his materialistic ideas. 

The. same reasoning holds good for the culture to which a scholar be- 
longs. His discoveries are not true or false according as he is descended 
from this or that culture, from which he has received inspiration and 
which has left its mark deeply impressed upon him. 

The laws, the theory and the technique of natural childbirth, without 
pain, are undoubtedly valid, but they have been elaborated by scholars 
who, to a great extent, profess an ideology belonging to a materialistic 
culture. These latter are not true simply because the scientific results 
mentioned above are. 

It is even much less accurate to say that the scientific results are true 
and demonstrated as such, because their authors and the cultures from 

~which they derive have materialistic orientation. The criterions of truth 
are elsewhere. The convinced Christian finds nothing in his philosophical 
ideas and his culture that prevents him from occupying himself seriously, 
in theory and in practice, with the psycho-prophylactic method. He 
knows, as a general rule, that reality and truth are not identical with 
their interpretation, subsumption or systematization, and that, conse- 
quently, it is possible at the same time to accept the one entirely and 
reject the other altogether. 


4. The Method and Holy Scripture 


A criticism of the new method from the theological point of view 
should in particular give an account of Holy Scripture, because material- 
istic propaganda claims to find a glaring contradiction between the truth 
of science and that of scripture. 
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In Genesis (chap. 16), we read: “In dolore paries filios” (“In pain 
shall you bring forth children”). In order to understand this saying cor- 
rectly, it is necessary to consider the condemnation passed by God in 
the whole of its context. In inflicting this punishment on our first 
parents and their descendants, God did not wish to forbid and did not 
forbid men to seek after and make use of all the riches of creation; to 
make progress step by step in culture; to make life in this world more 
bearable and. better; to lighten the burden of work and fatigue, pain, 
sickness and death, in a word, to subdue the earth (Genesis, 1: 28). 

Similarly, in punishing Eve, God did not wish to forbid—nor did He 
forbid—mothers to make use of means which render childbirth easier 
and less painful. One must not seek subterfuges for the words of Sacred 
Scripture. They remain true in the sense intended and expressed by the 
Creator, namely: motherhood will give the mother much suffering to 
bear. In what precise manner did God conceive this chastisement and 
how will He carry it out? Sacred Scripture does not say. 

There are some who allege that originally childbirth was entirely 
painless, and that it became painful only at a later date (perhaps due 
to an erroneous interpretation of the judgment of God) as a result of 
autosuggestion and heterosuggestion, arbitrary associations, conditioned 
reflexes, and because of faulty behavior of mothers in labor. So far, how- 
ever, these assertions on the whole have not been proved. 

On the other hand, it could be true that an incorrect behavior, psychic 
or physical, on the part of those in labor is capable of increasing con- 
siderably the difficulties of delivery, and has in reality increased them. 

Science and technique, can, therefore, use the conclusions of experi- 
mental psychology, of physiology and of gynecology (as in the psycho- 
prophylactic method) in order to eliminate the sources of error and 
painful conditioned reflexes, and to render childbirth as painless as pos- 
sible. Sacred Scripture does not forbid it. 


Final Consideration of Christian Obstetrics 


By way of conclusion, We would add some remarks on Christian 
obstetrics. 

Christian charity has always and ever taken an interest in mothers at 
the time of their confinement. It has tried and still tries today to ren- 
der them efficacious assistance, psychic and physical, in accordance 
with the state of advancement of science and technique. This could be. 
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applicable at the present time to the new discoveries of the psycho- 
prophylactic method, in the measure in which they meet the approval 
of serious scholars. Christian obstetrics can here incorporate into its 
principles and its methods all that is correct and justified. Nevertheless, 
it must not be content merely with these in the case of patients who 
are capable of receiving more, nor must it abandon anything of the 
religious values which it has been turning to account up to the present. 

In Our address to the Congress of the Italian Association of Catholic 
Midwives on October 29, 1951 (Discourses and Radio Messages, Vol. 13, 
pages 333-353), We spoke in detail of the apostolate which Catholic 
midwives have in their power to exercise and which they are called upon 
to practice in their profession. Among other things We mentioned the 
personal apostolate, namely that which they exercise by means of their 
science and their art and by the solidity of their Christian faith (1.c. 
page 334 ss.); and then the apostolate to motherhood, by endeavoring 
to remind mothers of its dignity, its seriousness and its nobility. They 
can apply what We have said today, for they assist the mother in the 
hour of her delivery. 

From her faith and from her life of grace the Christian mother gets 
the light and strength to have full confidence in God, to feel that she is 
under the protection of Providence, and also to accept willingly the suf- 
fering God gives her to bear. It would be a pity, therefore, if the Chris- 
tian obstetrician were to confine himself to rendering her assistance of 
a purely natural order—psycho-prophylactic services. There are two points 
which deserve to be emphasized here: Christianity does not interpret 
suffering and the cross in a merely negative fashion. If the new technique 
spares her the sufferings of childbirth, the mother can accept it without 
any scruple of conscience; but she is not obliged to do so. In the case of 
partial success or failure, she knows that suffering can be a source of 
good, if she bears it with God and in obedience to His will. 

The life and sufferings of Our Saviour, the pains which so many great 
men have borne and even sought and through which they have matured 
and risen to the summits of Christian heroism, the daily examples we see 
of acceptance of the cross with resignation: all this reveals the meaning 
of suffering, of the patient acceptance of pain in the present plan of sal- 
vation, for the duration of this earthly life. 

A second remark: Christian thought and life, and therefore Christian 
obstetrics, do not attribute an absolute value to the progress of science 
and the perfection of technique. That attitude, on the contrary, is re- 
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garded as natural by materialist thought and by the concept of life which 
materialism inspires. For them it serves as a religion, or as a substitute 
for religion. Although the Christian applauds new scientific discoveries 
and makes use of them, he rejects all materialism’s exaggerated glorifica- 
tion of science and culture. He knows that these occupy a place on the 
scale of objective values, but that, while they are not the lowest, neither 
are they the highest. In their regard, too, he repeats today as ever and 
always: “Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice” (Matt. 6:33). 

The highest, the ultimate value for man is to be found, not in science 
or its technical capabilities, but in the love of God and devotion to His 
service. For these reasons, when faced with scientific discovery of pain- 
less childbirth, the Christian is careful not to admire it unreservedly and 
not to use it with exaggerated haste. He judges it in a positive manner 
and with reflection, in the light of sane natural reason and in the more 
vivid light of the faith and love which emanate from God and from the 
Cross of Christ. 


+ 


Catholic Point of View? 


For some reason Catholic editors, especially those on diocesan papers, 
have been boxed into a position where it is taken for granted that they 
speak for the Church. This is an immense folly, but even where editors 
do not take it seriously it sometimes happens that the readers labor under 
this most erroneous impression. This is much more of a handicap than 
might be readily supposed. From experience most of us know that it takes 
a long while to convince people that the local diocesan paper represents 
not the Catholic point of view but merely a Catholic point of view. It is 
possible (even desirable) that many readers find themselves unsympa- 
thetic to the particular treatment of a subject they may find in their 
local Catholic paper. That paper should be happy to publish their re- 
flections, grammatically and persuasively presented, in a subsequent issue. 
Discussion and perspective in this way help all minds toward truth —The 
Boston Pitot, November, 1955. 
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On the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents 


Pore Pius XII 


N WELCOMING you here, Gentlemen, as participants in the first 
World Congress for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, We turn 
Our mind back to the month of November last year, when We had the 
pleasure of receiving, at Castelgandolfo, the members of the Administra- 
tive Council of the International Labor Organization. At that time, We 
warmly congratulated that body on its great contribution towards the 
development of social legislation in many countries, and on its ardent 
dedication to the study of current problems having to do with the rela- 
tions between employers and workers. One of these problems, caused by 
the continual development of mechanization, is that of the increase in the 
number of industrial accidents, which has become particularly noticeable 
since the last war. It is in order to study this problem that the Ente 
Nazionale di Prevenzione degli Infortuni sul Lavoro, with the collabora- 
tion of the International Labor Organization, has invited you to this 
Congress. Deeply touched by the homage you desire to render Us, We 
gladly avail Ourself of this opportunity to express to you Our most sin- 
cere congratulations and Our encouragement. 
~ For several decades now, the struggle against industrial accidents has 
been carried on energetically with the assistance of specialized technical 
organizations. There is here discernible one of the most fortunate con- 
sequences of the impetus given during the last century, and constantly 
reinforced since then, by so many generous men who were anxious to 
better the material and moral conditions of the workers, and whose efforts 
Our predecessors, Leo XIII and Pius XI, sustained and directed by means 
of their social encyclicals. Important associations have been formed 
which, often with the support of public authority, strive to stimulate the 
efforts of scientists, experts and all persons having a position of responsi- 
bility in regard to safe and hygienic working conditions. But it becomes 


more and more evident that dispersal of strength must be avoided, that 


*An address to the delegates to the First World Congress on the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, Vatican City, April 3, 1955. 
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the results of experience and research in different fields must be pooled, 
that undertakings must be coordinated with the widest possible interna- 
tional extension. Such is the purpose of this World Congress, which con- 
vokes at its sessions representatives of the preventive organizations of the 
member States of the International Labor Bureau. 

Among the subjects of reports and discussions which you have set 
down in your program, We particularly note the study of the task and 
functioning of safety committees, the responsibility devolving upon the 
makers to render machinery safe, the influence of human factors, espe- 
cially professional selection and training, the problems of international 
collaboration in safety matters, These are no doubt general themes, but 
they require particular solutions and need to be broached in this first 
World Congress. 


Human Motives 


Without losing sight of the part played by technical factors in the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, factors which differ according to the 
various industries, it was proper to emphasize a more delicate aspect, 
namely, the intervention of human motives. Your efforts, in fact, are a 
prolongation of the unending attempt which man has made from his 
very origin to dominate matter, with its blind resistance, with its baffling, 
sometimes sudden and terrible reactions directed towards whoever tries 
to insert it more completely into the framework of his inventions. Every 
human work entails a certain risk, whether physical, economic or moral. 
This risk may, or even must, be accepted, when it does not pass the 
limits set by prudence. Indeed, man finds a powerful psychological stim- 
ulus in this sort of challenge. On the other hand, however, no one may, 
without serious reasons, compromise his own health or that of his fellows, 
risk his own life or that of others. And yet how much imprudence, how 
much culpable negligence, how many risks deliberately increased, occur 
as a result of the sole desire of avoiding the economic charges and mate- 
rial sacrifices presupposed by every application of safety measures? The 
line of least resistance in this case is the same for all: in order to avoid 
waste of time and to increase production and profit, or even simply to 
save oneself an unpleasant psychological effort, all vigilance is relaxed, 
and sometimes even the most elementary precautions are neglected. 

If, however, we consider recent social evolution and reflect a little, it 
is easy to perceive the real good and utility of such an effort. No one 
nowadays denies the part played in the worker's productivity by his sub- 
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jective dispositions. Non-recognition of the physical, ‘affective and moral 
requirements of the human being ends by embittering him and turning 
him against those who despise his personal dignity. How can the interest 
each man has in his work, and the professional conscience which impels 
him to do it perfectly, how can these subsist, when there is constantly 
imminent the threat of an accident which would deprive the individual 
and his family of that salary on which their material sustenance depends? 
Even on economic grounds alone, such reasons suffice in themselves to 
arouse in employers the will to assure their workers of satisfactory safety 
and hygienic conditions. 


Professional Selection and Training 


Among the means of a general order which are utilized for this pur- 
pose, it is certain that professional selection and training, together with 
the perfecting of workmanship, occupy a leading place. This fact is 
clearly manifested by the increased frequency of accidents among im- 
migrant workers, who are set to industrial tasks for which they have 
not been prepared by long apprenticeship, nor even by family or regional 
traditions. When considered from this point of view, the question ap- 
pears in its very vast extension, and reveals one of its typical character- 
istics. The specific problems of industrial accident prevention will only 
find complete solution when reinserted into a general plan which takes 
all aspects of the worker’s life into account and satisfies all his lawful 
desires. The application of measures of a technical nature will thus be 
facilitated, and will produce assured results such as neither force nor 
other external means of persuasion could obtain. 

These rapid considerations suffice to illustrate the complexity of the 
tasks facing preventive organizations. How much patient research, skill, 
and cooperative spirit are required in order to solve the theoretical prob- 
lems! And how can we describe the many obstacles which impede the 
application of safety devices! Difficulties, these, which are often attribu- 
table to the very parties concerned, who do not understand the purpose 
of what is asked of them or the tragic consequences of actions forbid- 
den to them, or else, while not denying the necessity of the rules laid 
down, they gradually tire of observing them, so that their good will needs 
to be unceasingly stimulated. 

With a view to keeping kindled the ardor which urges you to study 
these problems and foster their solution, you set before yourselves, 
Gentlemen, the noble aim of rendering a social service which in our time 
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is indispensable. Your intention, in its temporal domain, is related to that 
of the Church and of its Divine Founder, whose life and death were 
consecrated to suffering mankind to apply a remedy to its ills. Just as it 
is Christ alone who, by showing forth the hopeful light of redemption, 
alleviates the many miseries and disabilities weighing upon the human 
race, it is in Him also that must be sought that interior strength so neces- 
sary to whoever is inspired by His example and desires to continue among 
modern men the beneficent action that was His. The solemn commemo- 
ration of this week will, We are sure, suggest to most of you those disposi- 
tions of soul which will sustain you in your task, so often difficult and 
thankless. 

As a pledge of the divine assistance which We invoke upon you, your 
families, your fellow-workers and all those who are dear to you, We im- 
part to you from Our heart Our Apostolic Benediction. 


The Bishop as Moral Guide 


We Bishops and priests want to be safe guides of all who are placed 
under our direction. We don’t want to interfere with anyone’s legitimate 
pleasure but we are bound in conscience to sound a warning where that 
is necessary. The moral evaluation of pictures by the lay officials of the 
Legion of Decency will enable everyone to know what, in the opinion 
of experts, is safe and what is unsafe for him to see.—Most Rev. George 


]. Rehring, Bishop of Toledo, Ohio. 


The Spiritual Works of Mercy 


The spiritual works of mercy are the credentials of the Christian claim 
that Christ lives on in a world redeemed through His taking of human 
nature and all its needs. The pity and the pardon that are ours to show 
are not ours at all: they are the working of Christ in those He has chosen 
to make His presence known and loved in every age.—Illtud Evans, O.P., 
in the TasLet, (London) December 17, 1955. 
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The Morality of Racial Segregation’ 


Most REVEREND JOSEPH FRANCIS RUMMEL 
Archbishop of New Orleans 


eae indeed is the approach to a propitious solution, accord- 
ing to Christian principles of justice and charity, of the problem of 
racial integration in our schools, especially in the Deep South where for 
more than a century and a half segregation has been accepted without 
serious question or challenge. 

For months we have prayed, studied and consulted about the prob- 
lem with a sense of our responsibility for the welfare of all souls that 
constitute the spiritual family for which, in virtue of our office as Arch- 
bishop, we are responsible before God, With an appeal to the Holy 
Spirit we now submit for careful consideration the following results, 
especially regarding the moral difficulties which segregation presents. 


Unity of the Human Race 


1, Racial segregation as such is morally wrong and sinful because it is 
a denial of the unity and solidarity of the human race as conceived by 
God in the creation of man in Adam and Eve. Male and female He 


_ created them and breathed into them the spirit of life and commanded 


them to increase and multiply and fill the earth. Throughout the pages 
of the Old Testament and the New there is constant recurrence of this 
truth, that all mankind has in Adam and Eve one common father and 
mother and one common destiny, namely to serve God in this world and 
find eternal happiness with Him in| the world to come. 

In 1954 Pope Pius XII directed attention to the fact that Christ gave 
to all the Apostles the mandate to “make disciples of all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; and 
behold, I am with you all days, even unto the consummation of the 


world” (Matt. 28:19). From this the Holy Father concludes that Bishops 


*A pastoral letter to the clergy, Religious and laity, dated February 11, 1956, and 
read in all the churches of the Archdiocese of New Orleans on February 19, 1956. 
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too share the teaching authority of the Pope, the Successor of St. Peter, 
that all men, all truth, dogmatic, moral and social, fall within the pur- 
view of that teaching authority, and that, when their teaching is in com- 
munion with that of the Holy See, they enjoy the pledge of His divine 
presence and guidance “all days, even unto the consummation of the 
world.” The Holy Father in the same document indicates that Christ 
“sent His Apostles, as He had been sent by the Father, to teach all na- 
tions everything they had heard from Him” (cf. Matt 28:19-20). The 
Apostles are, therefore, by divine right the true doctors and teachers in 
the Church. In the same allocution Pope Pius XII also states that under 
the guidance of the Holy Father and the Bishops, religious teachings 
may be worked out by capable priests, who, as specialists, apply the 
principles of Canon Law and Moral Theology to such questions. When 
their conclusions are approved by higher authority, they are regarded 
as safe norms of conscience and conduct. This is precisely the procedure 
which we must apply to the problem of race segregation. 


Universality of the Redemption 


2. Racial segregation is morally wrong and sinful because it is a denial 
of the unity and universality of the Redemption. The Eternal Son of 
God, Christ Jesus our Lord, came into the world to redeem and save all 
men, to die for all men on the cross, to make the life of grace available 
through the Church and the Sacraments for all men, to embrace all men 
in His Mystical Body on earth and in the life of glory in heaven. Racial 
segregation would draw the color line across the inspiring plan of the 
Redemption and thus sin against the Divine Providence, the love and the 
mercy that conceived and carried out the wonderful Mystery. 


Speaking for the Old Testament on this unity of the human race we 
have the Prophet Malachy stating: “Have we not all one father? Hath 
not one God created us? Why then doth every one of us despise his 
brother, violating the covenant of our fathers?” (Malachy 2:10). And 
St. Paul has these pregnant words to offer for the New Testament in his 
letter to the Corinthians: “For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one 
Spirit we have all been made to drink” (I Cor. 12:13). And our present 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII refers in a recent allocution to “. . . that 
law of human solidarity and charity which is dictated and imposed by 
our common origin and by the equality of rational nature in all men, to 
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whatever people they belong . . . A marvelous vision,” the Holy Father 
calls it, “which makes us see the human race in the unity of one common 
origin in God, ‘one God and Father of all, Who is above all, and through 
all and in us all’; in the unity of nature which in every man is equally 
composed of material body and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of 
dwelling place, the earth, of whose resources all men can by natural 
right avail themselves, to sustain and develop life; in the unity of the 
supernatural end, God Himself, to Whom all should tend, in the unity 
of means to secure that end” (cf. On the Function of the State in the 
Modern World p. 11, ed. Paulist Press). 


Violation of Justice 


3. Racial segregation is morally wrong and sinful because it is basically 
a violation of the dictates of justice and the mandate of love, which in 
obedience to God’s will must regulate the relations between all men. To 
deny to members of a certain race, just because they are members of 
that race, certain rights and opportunities, civic or economic, educa- 
tional or religious, recreational or social, imposes upon them definite 
hardships and humiliations, frustrations and impediments to progress 
which condemn them to perpetual degradation which is only a step re- 
moved from slavery. Such indignities are grievous violations of Christian 
justice and charity, which cannot be justified in this modern age of en- 
lightenment and loudly proclaimed democracy. Of ‘violations of charity 
St. Thomas Aquinas says in his work about the two precepts of charity, 
that men having the same nature are morally bound to love one another. 
It is Thomas’ teaching that “. . . ‘every animal loves its like’ (Eccles. 
13:19), wherefore since all men are alike in nature, they ought to love 
one another. Therefore to hate one’s neighbor is contrary to, not only 
the divine law, but also the law of nature.” 


Never Justifiable 


4. Because the emancipation during the War between the States in- 
volved certain physical and economic hardships, racial segregation was 
regarded with toleration but uever justifiable as a permanent racial ad- 
justment. Even the Catholic Church considered it wise and necessary 
to give separate church and school facilities to Negroes to afford them 
the opportunity to practice their faith more freely and educate their 
children more fully than was often possible in mixed congregations, but 
this arrangement was never intended to be permanent. This is attested 
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by Most Reverend Archbishop Francis Janssens, D.D., who initiated the 
program with the remark that he did so very reluctantly and in the hope 
that it would be possible after a brief period to have all Catholics wor- 
ship under the same roof. 

We come now to the reasons for segregation at least in the school. 
These reasons are for the most part unwarranted generalizations in which 
it is aimed to give the impression that all members of the Negro race 
and especially all Negro children are tainted with virtually all the alleged 
defects. The amazing fact is that “as a race” they are not still more gen- 
erally lacking in mental ability, culture, moral self-control, immunity from 
social diseases, criminal propensities, etc., when you consider the neglect 
and barriers to which they have been exposed in education, general cul- 
ture, economic opportunities, respectable housing facilities, contact with 
stable social institutions and the more dignified ways of life. Although 
living and moving in the maelstrom of city or rural life, the laws and 
customs built up around the mystic term “segregation” have practically 
relegated Negroes to an island-like existence. They emerge to work, toil 
and serve even in the intimacy of the white home and family, but 
“segregation” cuts off the free avenues to progress in the better things 
of life that are synonymous with Christian civilization. This condition 
in itself is an indictment against continuing segregation “indefinitely” as 
its advocates envision. 

This statement would become unbearably long were we to analyze 
even briefly the alleged mental defects, moral and criminal propensities, 
economic shortcomings and social disabilities and dangers which form 
the general basis for continuing segregation. We are having these allega- 
tions examined objectively by competent judges and may announce the 
result in due time. For the present we can only state that there are dif- 
ferences between the races on these points, but there is also much gen- 
eralization and much emotionalism. 

We wish to assure the Clergy, the Religious and the laity of the Arch- 
diocese that we are giving to this important problem our most serious 
thought, study and consultation, not to speak of the many prayers which 
we offer daily for Divine light and guidance, because we realize the im- 
portance of the issue which is involved. Nothing would please us more 
than to be able at the present moment to render a decision that would 
serve as a guide for priests, teachers and parents. However, there are still 
many vital circumstances which require further study and consideration 
if our decision is to be based upon wisdom, prudence and the genuine 
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spiritual welfare of all concerned. Hence, we plead with all of you for 
perseverance in prayer in order that the final decision may be in con- 
formity with the will of Christ and the highest interest of souls accord- 
ing to the mind of Holy Mother Church. May we likewise unite in 
prayer that the decision, when made, will be accepted in the spirit of 
Christian charity and justice and in that unity of mind, heart and will 
which must always characterize the family of God. This is a problem 
which should be worked out not in an atmosphere of wrangling or con- 
tention or discord or hatred but in a spirit of conciliation and with a 
desire to achieve peace through justice and charity. Prayer and calmness 
of spirit are much needed in all our hearts, and for these we plead in 
the name of the Divine Prince of Peace: “My peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give to you; not as the world gives do I give to you” (John 14:27), 

May this peace be shared by all of us now and during the time of 
deliberation, and may it endure in our midst for all time! Such is the 
prayer of 

Your Shepherd in Christ, 


+ JosepH Francis RUMMEL 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 
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NEW BOOKS 


1. A John LaFarge Reader 


Thoughtful, readable, enjoyable treatment of 
thirty aspects of religion, art, philosophy, human 
relations and world affairs by the eminent priest- 
editor, Father LaFarge, published on the occa- 
sion of his golden jubilee as a priest and Jesuit. 

300 pp. $3.50 


2. The Popes on Youth 


The first time all the teachings of the modern 
Popes on youth guidance have been gathered 
into one book. Ably edited and explained by an 
experienced youth director. Full topical index 
and bibliography and table of supplementary 
reading. 448 pp. $5.00 


3. The Second America Book of Verse 


The pages of AMERICA for years have been the 
goal of some of the ablest Catholic poets of the 
English-speaking world. This beautiful anthology 
is almost a Who’s Who of Catholic poets for 
the past 25 years. If you have ever enjoyed a 
poem in your life, you will enjoy this selection 
of Dr. James E. Tobin of the Catholic Book 
Club editorial board. 192 pp. $3.00 


Available at your favorite bookstore or direct from: 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


























TOTIS VIRIBUS 


Since our founding in 1855, Will & Baumer 
has worked unceasingly to supply the Church 
with candles of the highest quality. Every 
resource at our command—untiring labora- 
tory research, experienced craftsmanship— 
has been devoted to making a better product 
. .. Suited in every respect to the high purpose 
for which it is intended. 
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Latest Will & Baumer improvement is the New Style Sanctolite,# 


7-day Sanctuary Light that burns steadier—and longer—it con- 


forms to the high standards of quality and value inherent in|JUN 
every Will & Baumer product. 





